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to produce some of their 11-year-old dreams and compare them with this one of mine.—H. 


O the American reader of these 
essays, it may prove a matter of 
surprise to learn that English Socialists 
find in the United States the most pro- 
nounced economic phenomena, which, 
to their eyes at least, seem to prognos- 
ticate the near approach of the coming 
social revolution. I refer to the 
‘« Trusts.” 

It may be remarked, however, that 
while they consider the ‘‘Trust’” as a 
symptom that the competitive system 
is in its last throes, they wait for the 
appearance of similar industrial com- 
binations in England to stir English- 
men to a revolt; and that Americans, 
as if to square the account of ’76, are 
to learn revolution from their trans- 
Atlantic cousins. 


By ‘‘revolution’’ is to be understood, 


I challenge some of the people who are saying that Wilshire is a dreamer 


G. W.] 


of course, not violence, but a complete 
change of system; and by ‘“‘revolu- 
tionists,’’ those who advocate such a 
complete change. As Lassalle re- 
minded us years ago, trifling reforms 
may be, and often have been, accom- 
panied by excessive bloodshed, while 
revolutions have worked themselves 
out in the profoundest tranquility. 

It seems to be typical of all social 
revolutionists that national pride al- 
ways asserts itself, no matter how 
much patriotism may be decried as 
mere racial selfishness whenever dis- 
cussion arises as to which nation is to 
be the first to throw off the shackles of 
capitalism. 

The Fabian essayists certainly make 
out a strong case in England’s favor. 

The German points with pride to the 
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million and a half votes polled by the 
Socialists at the last elections for the 
Reichstag. 

France, the mother of revolutions, 
sings the Marseillaise. 

The Belgian asks but for universal 
suffrage to show the world what he will 
do in the way of revolution. 

I, as an American Socialist, put forth 
my patriotic plea in favor of my own 
country’s prospects of being the first to 
inaugurate the era of industrial eman- 
cipation. 

There is one point upon which I 
think all Socialists are agreed, namely, 
that it is one and the same golden chain 
that fetters the proletariat of all nations, 
and that the weakest link in that chain 
is the measure of the strength of the 
present social system. Snap but one 
link in any country, and at the same 
moment the proletariat of the world are 
nee: 

The social revolution, when it does 
come, must soon be _ international, 
(though resting perhaps for a period 
upon national Socialism). I imagine, 
for instance, that on gaining universal 
suffrage, Belgium’s proletariat should 
expropriate the capitalists and inaug- 
urate a successful co-operative com- 
monwealth. Is it possible to conceive 
that workingmen of all nations would 
not make a successful demand for the 
establishment of a like social system in 
their own respective countries? More- 
over, the general industrial condition of 
the great nations is approximately the 
same. All complain of overproduction. 
All are vainly trying to solve the ques- 
tion of the unemployed; in all the ten- 
dency to great social change is a marked 
feature. In all the great capitalists, 
crushing out their smaller rivals and 
concentrating wealth into fewer and 
fewer hands, are the true progenitors of 
the revolution. 


The people of the United States, the 
nation that certainly furnishes the best 
educational facilities for demonstrating 
the advantages of the concentration and 
crystallization of capital, should natur- 
ally. and logically be the first to strike 
for economic freedom. Today, in the 
United States, 50,000 people, out of a 
population of over sixty-three millions, 
own everything worth having in the 
whole country. 

Four men, viz.: Morgan, Astor, Van- 
derbilt and Rockefeller, practically con- 
trol, and, what is more important, are 
rapidly absorbing the wealth of this 
50,000. The day is not so very far 
distant, and a sociologist can predict 
almost its exact appearance, just as an 
astronomer calculates the date of an 
eclipse of the sun, when, if no structural 
change in society takes place, these 
four men will be the sole owners of the 
United States. I think that, if such a 
state of affairs should come about, no 
one would differ with me when I say 
that it would force a reconstruction of 
society. In other words, the sixty odd 
millions of people in the United States 
may now rest undisturbed, and allow a 
plutocracy of 50,000 to own their coun- 
try ; but when it shall come to having 
only four own it, patience will cease to 
be a virtue. 

That the tendency of the wealth of 
the United States is to concentrate into 
larger and larger masses, held by a 
constantly diminishing number of 
capitalists, is not disputed by any- 
one at all familiar with the statistics 
of the case. This process continued 
and followed to its logical conclu- 
sion must lead inevitably to So- 
cialism. If Morgan & Co. are not 
to own the railways and telegraphs, the 
land and machinery, there can be but 
one possible successor, viz., the people, 
as represented by the Government. 
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The only possible chance of retard- 
ing the approach of Socialism, is to 
stop the tendency of capital to congeal 
in a few hands. Some plan must be 
devised to prevent Morgan and Vander- 
bilt gobbling up more railways; to 
keep Astor’s hands off city lots, and to 
check Rockfeller’s insatiable and omni- 
vorous appetite for industrial plants. 
It requires but slight intelligence to 
comprehend that neither a high nora 
low tariff, nor free trade, would appre- 
ciably effect Vanderbilt’s income. 
Fiscal legislation, whether it takes the 
form of free coinage of silver, lending 
money on crops, or increasing paper 
money until the circulation is $50 or 
$5,000 per capita, will divert the 
Pactolian stream which flows into Mr. 
Morgan’s golden reservoir. 

Even the nationalization of the rail- 
ways and telegraphs, although pro- 
posed as a reactionary measure calcu- 
lated to enable farmers, by obtaining 
lower freight rates, to increase their 
margin of profit sufficiently to enable 
them to hold their own as independent 
producers, would, if put into effect, but 
precipitate the very event which it is 
hoped to retard. Governmental owner- 
ship of railways would involve the pay- 
ment of several thousand million dollars 
to the present owners of railway secur- 
ities, all of which must seek reinvest- 
ment. Senator Carlisle’s objection as 
to the difficulty ‘of raising the money 
for such a purchase is trivial. The 
credit of the United States is good 
enough to float bonds for many times 
the amount required, although to pur- 
chase at their present fancy valuation 
of watered stocks would be utterly un- 
wise and unnecessary. 

The great question to be answered 
in order to avoid a great unemployed 
problem, as stated, is for the present 
owners to find a safe and profitable 


place to reinvest the thousands of 
millions of dollars received in exchange 
for their railways. The channels for 
profitable investment of such a large 
amount of money are certainly not 
visible. It could not be spent in build- 
ing new oil refineries, as Mr. Rocke- 
feller, of the Standard Oil Trust, is 
armed with statistics to prove that 
there are too many oil refineries 
already. The same blockade to the 
entrance of fresh capital into the build- 
ing of more sugar refineries is also sure 
to be encountered, as Mr. Havemeyer, 
of that trust, says that he is compelled 
to shut down part of the refineries al- 
ready in existence, to prevent the 
unprofitable over-production which 
would otherwise ensue. That there is 
absolutely no chance at all today to 
invest any considerable amount of 
capital in building ew machinery of 
production in the United States, is a 
palpable truism with financiers. The 
only chance for an individual to invest 
is to purchase existing plants, but that 
simply is shifting the solving of the in- 
vestment problem from one capitalist 
to another, and usually from the large 
capitalist to the small one. 
Nationalization of the railways in 
the United States would mean the 
immediate expropriation of all small 


capitalists by the big ones. If Mor- 
gan, Vanderbilt & Co. cannot own 
railways, -they will invest their 


money, both principal and income, 
in flour mills, gas works, cotton mills, 
etc., and the pseudo-owners of those 
industries will soon be enlisted in the 
ranks of the proletariat under the ban- 
ner of Socialism. Nationalization of 
the railways could not possibly be 
effected without causing the crystalliza- 
tion of all capital invested in the other 
industries of the United States in the 
hands of such a comparatively smal’ 
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number of owners that the advent of 
Socialism would certainly be almost 
instantaneous. 

The problem of giving work to the 
unemployed, although not at present a 
threatening one in the United States, is, 
however, destined soon to become one 
of the utmost importance, and at any 
time liable to come to the front. 

There are, at present, according to 
Carroll D. Wright’s governmental sta- 
tistics, on an average, over one million 
able-bodied men in the United States 
willing to work, yet unable to find em- 
ployment. The pressure of these upon 
the ranks of the employed effectually 
prevents wages rising above the point 
of mere subsistence. Hence the very 
fact that we in the United States have 
such a fertile soil, in such unlimited 
quantities, such ingenious labor-saving 
machinery, together with an industrious 
and intelligent population, tends to 
make the problem of the i1employed 
but the more threatening, since these 
very elements only conduce to an enor- 
mous product per capita, with no corre- 
sponding methods of distribution. The 
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old-time argument, that our great farm- 
ing population, with its members all 
owning their own homes, would always 
prove an insuparable barrier to Socialism 
in the United States, is completely out 
of date nowadays, seeing that the 
greater part of our farmers are already 
proletarians, while the few that still own 
their own farms are hopelessly in debt, 
and even they are demanding the most 
Socialistic measures, such as national 
warehouses for grain, and nationaliza- 
tion of railways. Considering how 
near at hand is the great social meta- 
morphosis, I would earnestly advise the 
readers of these exceedingly clever and 
able essays to give them deepest 
thought. They express clearly the 
nature of the crisis through which we 
are now passing, a crisis in which none 
who well understand it can fail to be 
vitally interested. We are now swing- 
ing on the hinge of destiny, we are in 
the transition state of the greatest socio- 
logic event that history has yet record- 
ed Let him who runs, read. 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 
NEW YORK, May, 1891. 


TO OUR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL READERS. 


I am sending a large number of cop- 
ies of this magazine out to new readers 
who have paid twenty-five cents for a 
three months’ trial subscription. I hope 
that by the time such people have re- 
ceived and read even one number, let 
alone the whole three, that they will 
make up their mind that they cannot 
afford to be without WILSHIRE S MAGa- 
ZINE, and will remit one dollar to con- 
tinue on their subscription for one year 
beyond the date to which their three 
months’ subscription runs. I think it 
will be admitted that I am covering a 
field of economic thought pertaining to 
the development of industry in the 
United States that is not so completely 
dealt with by any other publication. 

The Trust is admittedly the great 


problem up for solution before the Am- 
erican people. It is the duty of every 
patriotic and thoughtfui citizen to get 
what light he can upon a subject of 
such tremendous import. Even though 
the reader may not agree with the 
solution offered by this magazine, still 
he cannot help seeing that some solu- 
tion must be found, and that if some 
other remedy is not offered, then the 
people will be forced of necessity to 
embrace Socialism. 

If you feel interested in this magazine 
and wish to keep posted upon the Trust 
Problem, then you certainly cannot af- 
ford to let your subscription lapse for 
the sake of saving a dollar bill, the 
price of a year’s subscription. 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


THE AMERICAN TRUST IN ENGLAND 


StR CHARLES W. DILKE 


LONDON, Eng., 
76 Sloane St., S. W., 
May 29, 1902. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

You ask me to write on how British 
statesmen would meet the American 
Trust, and on Nationalization of our 
railways. 

I can dismiss the second question 
easily. The advantage of nationaliza- 
tion of railways would be clear to us 
were it not that in practice our Parlia- 
mentary system would force us to pay 
far more for the railways than they are 
worth. Weare all for the theory, and 
yet we cannot carry out the arrange- 
ment without committing the country 
to a heavy loss. 

How to meet the American Trust is 
a different matter. I think that many 
people who have more right to an 
opinion than I have are sincerely 
alarmed. Personally I do not see why 
we should try to ‘‘Meet the American 
Trust’ or do anything but welcome it. 
Suppose, for example, that our railways 
were bought up by capital from the 
United States and managed by Ameri- 
can managers, our railway directors 
retiring into that private life which 
already, in fact, they, generally speak- 
ing, advise. I imagine that we should 
have better management of our rail- 
ways, which would be better for this 
country, and I do not see that we 


should be likely to incur any sort of 
damage or loss. I am rather inclined, 
moreover, to agree with those Socialists 
who think that the marked tendency 
toward the control of great enterprises 
by few hands helps toward that muni- 
cipalization of some and that nationali- 
zation of others which personally I 
favor. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
CuHas. W. DILKE. 


P. S.—I have not specially named 

purchase of British shipping by the 
United States. So far as it has occurred 
it has not involved change of nationality 
of the ship. But should it do so, ques- 
tions affecting war organization arise 
which are outside the scope of these 
observations. From a purely warpoint 
of view they have in my opinion to be 
considered and any danger guarded 
against in advance.—C. W. D. 
— [Sir Charles is certainly right in imagining 
that if Mr. Morgan buys the British railways 
(as he will) then the British may look for 
much better service than they now suffer from. 
In fact, I think it is owing to the superior 
knowledge Americans know they possess about 
the management of railways, quite as much as 
the economies that would be effected by a mer- 
ger of the British railways, that will induce Mr. 
Morgan to offer sufficiently enticing terms to 
the British stockholders to sell out to him. 

Supposing the railways are now paying three 
per cent., no doubt Mr. Morgan could make 
them pay six per cent. This would allow him 
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to buy them out on a capitalized valuation of 
fifty per cent. greater than they are now selling 
for in the open market and still have another 
fifty per cent. profit for himself. 

However, it is not so much the question of 
superior management as it is the significance of 
British capitalists selling out to Americans their 
rights in their own country, that is to me the 
important social event. Certainly it is a poor 
consolation to an Englishman to know that his 
country had to be sold to foreigners in order to 
be better managed. 

The owners of the capital of a country must 
always be the real masters of it politically as 
well as financially. If England parts with her 
capital to Americans, it means that she has be- 
come a vassal of the Morgan Syndicate. Econ- 
omically, it is true, there is no harm to be seen 
in this, but it can hardly be denied that such a 
sale will ultimately carry with it far-reaching 
political results. It hardly seems possible to 
me that a race as proud as the English would 
endure to allow their country to remain long in 
the ownership of foreigners. 

However, the question of such an endurance 
is more psychological than physical, at least it 
would be so at the beginning. It’s strange 
what humiliation a people will submit to when 
they are broken into it gradually. The Trusts 
today own the United States, yet there is not 
much of any kick about it. The ownership has 
proceeded so gradually and insidiously that the 
people have become so accustomed to the 
coils that they rather like it than other- 
wise. 


If the transition had taken place rapidly 
there would have been engendered a social 
revolution to have resisted it. If Washington 
and his patriot army had been told that they 
were going through the horrors of Valley Forge 
simply in order that the United States might 
some day be handed over intact to Mr. Morgan, 
does anyone think they would have gone 
through that winter the way they did? I think 
not. George Washington would have made 
terms at once with King George, for he would 
have considered that despot, with all his faults 
and tyranny of a personal despotism, as infin- 
itely a safer master than the irresponsible des- 
potism of the Money of Morgan. 


It is so with England. If Mr. Morgan should 
today make a bid for all the capital of England, 
and the people thought there vas the least 
chance of his making the purchase, there can 
be no doubt that the most hardened individual- 
ist, say Mr. Mallock or Mr. Herbert, would 
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favor Socialism as a refuge from Morgan. 
It seems to me that something like this event 
is going to happen to England and force her to 
consider Socialism from a very practical side. 
It is a ‘shock from without’? Hyndman says 
that she needs, and I know of no one more 
capable of giving her self-complacency a good 
hard knock than Mr. Morgan.—H. G. W.] 


a Hm 
THE MAYOR OF HARTFORD. 


WW HELE Tt owas 

at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the other 
day I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. 
Ignatius A. Sullivan, 
the successful candi- 
date of the Econom- 
ic League for the 
mayoralty. His 
Honor was about to 
go off on a tour of 
inspection of a new 
pest house, and kindly invited me to a 
seat in his carriage to accompany him. 
The patients had not been installed as 
yet, so my acceptance did not denote 
courage. 

Mr. Sullivan was, prior to his elec- 
tion, the head salesman of a large cloth- 
ing house in Hartford. He had always 
been more or less interested in the sub- 
ject of municipal reforms, particularly 
in the way of public ownership of pub- 
lic utilities and early closing acts. 

There is a considerable movement 
in Connecticut along these lines this 
year, and this was particularly the case 
in Hartford, although Mr. Sullivan 
himself is undoubtedly responsible for 
a large part of the local sentiment there. 

Mr. Sullivan attributes his election to 
the growth of this idea, together with 
the general disgust of all citizens with 
the old party methods. While Mr. 
Sullivan is heartily in sympathy with 
the general idea of the extension of the 
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RESTATING FAMILIAR FACTS 


functions of the state and nation, still 
he admitted that he hardly had given 
enough time or study to economics to 
be prepared to say how far he would go 
in his advocacy of public ownership of 
all industry. 

He is a fine young man, and one 
who has the indelible stamp of honesty 
upon all his actions. If he advances 
in his ideas in the future as fast as he 
has in the past, there can be no doubt 
but that he will prove as valuable a 
citizen to the nation at large as he is 
now locally to Hartford. I wish him 
success. 


me 


RESTATING FAMILIAR FACTS. 


Mr. Madden, like myself and other 
distinguished men, has his own news- 
paper to tell the world what a dear 
sweet thing he happens to be. Mr. 
Madden’s organ is the Detroit Tribune. 
It happens to be located in De- 
troit because Detroit is the jump- 
ing-off place for Canadians and Mr. 
Madden lingered there quite a while on 
his way from his native Canada to his 
Washington portfolio. While lingering 
he froze to the Tribune. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the Tribune holds its 
second-class entry during these troub- 
lous times. I have recently been mak- 
ing a ten-day speaking tour through 
Michigan and the local papers there 
have been giving me a great deal of 
free advertising as per usual—and Mr. 
Madden’s Tribune has become in con- 
sequence very hysterical over the 
matter. 

This is a sample shriek : 


CHEAP MARTYRDOM. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, California’s millionaire 
Socialist, appears to be conducting a speaking 
campaign in Michigan this spring. The fact is 
of no particular moment, but it is of some 
moment that newspapers in the towns he visits 
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should cease to give space to his intimations 
that his Magazine was driven out of the United 
States on account of the social and political 
doctrines it advocates. Mr. Wilshire himself 
knows better, and if Michigan editors do not 
know better, their ignorance is their own fault, 
since the facts have been published often 
enough and in sufficiently convincing form to 
remove doubt from the mind of any person 
seeking the truth. The fact of the matter is 
that Wilshire was publishing a sheet in his own 
behalf, a personal organ filled with his own 
writings about himself, about his lectures, 
about his books, and about the publication 
itself. 

Its ineligibility to second-class mail privileges 
was so obvious that it was among the first to be 
barred when the department undertook to 
correct the enormous abuse that had grown up 
under the pound-rate law. But it was only one 
of the hundreds that suffered the same fate, 
among them being many that were not of a 
political or economic character at all. Religious 
journals, trade papers, fraternal society publi- 
cations, mail-order advertising sheets and 
papers of a dozen other kinds were excluded 
and are being excluded, on the same ground as 
was Wilshire’s. Moreover, his pretense that he 
was forced to go to Canada to find greater 
liberality is pure balder-dash. In Canada he so 
changed the character of his publication as to 
make it admissable as second-class matter here, 
as well as there, which is enough to make one 
think he changed his place of publication not 
to secure advantageous mailing rates, but for 
the sake of advertising and cheap martyrdom. 
We feel like apologizing to most of our readers 
for re-stating these familiar facts; but, since 
numerous editors seem to have overlooked 
previous explanations, it seems right that they 
should be given one more opportunity to pro- 
tect themselves and their patrons. 

I, like the Tribune, feel like apologiz- 
ing to my readers for - ‘‘re-stating 
familiar facts.’’ However, the Tribune 
has no cause for apology to anyone on 
the ground of either stating or re- 
stating ‘‘facts.” It must first catch its 
facts before it can state them. 

It says there were hundreds of others 
which were excluded upon the same 
grounds that my paper was. I chal- 
lenge it to name a single paper that 


was excluded upon the ground that 
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WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE was. I may 
say to my new readers that the ground 
of my paper being excluded was that, 
‘it advertised ideas and that inasmuch 
as these ideas were my own ideas, 
therefore, the advertisement of such 
ideas was tantamount to advertising 
me; therefore, the paper was simply a 
sheet issued to advertise Wilshire, and 
therefore as an advertising sheet it had 
no right to the second-class entry.’’ See? 

My Magazine was the only one ex- 
cluded on such a ridiculous ground and 
when the Tribune states otherwise it 
simply gives a painful exhibition of the 
straits that Mr. Madden has fallen 
into when he tries to defend himself. 

The claim that I have so altered the 
character of the Magazine since I was 
forced to take it to Canada as to have 
made it admissable to entry in the 
United States, is best answered by the 
fact that Mr. Madden has also refused 
the Canadian edition registration upon 
exactly the same ground that he took 
when he refused the American edition 
entry, namely, that it was a ‘‘personal 
advertising organ.’’ This Magazine 
was refused entry as an American 
Magazine and refused vegtstration as a 
Canadian Magazine. 

I can readily understand how the 
editor of the Tribune, upon looking 
over this Magazine as it is now pre- 
sented to him from Canada, would 
naturally come to the conclusion that it 
was quite impossible that if it were in 
its present shape that Mr. Madden 
would ever have dared exclude it. 
However, he is mistaken. Maddens 
rush in where even Tribunes dare not 
tread. 

This is the first American Magazine 
ever excluded on the grounds named 
and it is the first Canadian Magazine 
ever refused registry upon any grounds 
whatsoever. 
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I may explain further that the refusal 
of Mr. Madden to “‘register” the Maga- 
zine really had little effect upon me as 
it simply prevents the American News 
Co. from using the mails in forwarding 
copies from New York to their news 
agents. They use the Express Com- 
pany anyway—so there was no incon- 
venience. : 

As to ‘‘Cheap Martyrdom.” I have 
repeatedly said that there was no 
martyrdom in coming to Toronto. It’s 
a delightful city, the people are most 
hospitable, the Mayor offered to take 
the chair at my first public lecture 
here, and as for climate, there is no 
American city comparable with Tor- 
onto, either summer or winter, in my 
judgment. 

The martyrdom is not on the side of 
Wilshire, but on the side of the Ameri- 
can public, allowing such a nincom- 
poop as Mr. Madden to exercise a 
censorship over their mails and allow- 
ing Strenuous Ted to keep such an 
autocrat in the postoffice without rising 
in a social revolution. 

There was a time in the history of 
the American Republic when a Presi- 
dent who was responsible for an act 
forcing an editor to Canada, in order to 
express his views, would have been 
impeached ! 

Now we laugh! 
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ROCKEFELLER INCOGNITO. 

In the course of the injunction pro- 
ceedings against the issue of bonds to 
supersede the preferred stock of the U. 
S. Steel Co., it came to light that a 
certain hitherto unknown man, a Ber- 
tram Cutler, held over twelve million 
dollars worth of steel stock. There 
was great curiosity for a while to deter- 
mine who this unknown millionaire 
might be.. The N. Y. Journal soon 
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discovered, in its mind, that Bertram 
Cutler was none other than another 
name for Andrew Carnegie. It then 
proceeded to get up a scare-head story 
of a big fight brewing between the 
Carnegie and Morgan interests in the 
Steel Trust which was about to cause 
the said trust to be split in twain. It 
was a good enough story, but it only 
lasted one day, for the next morning it 
had to acknowledge that Bertram Cut- 
ler was simply a young clerk in the 
employ of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
and that the stock in question belonged 
to John D. but was placed in the name 
of Cutler for unknown reasons. 

The incident points out the ease with 
which the ho!dings of the wealth of the 
country can be kept in anonymous 
hands. I do not question at all but 
that very much more of the wealth 
now owned by Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
is covered up in many unexpected 
places. I feel confident that sooner or 
later it will be discovered that it is the 
wealth of Rockefeller which is back of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in all his 
gigantic deals. 

This game of pretending the Morgan 
and Rockefeller interests to be at odds 
is simply a fake. The two great banks 
in New York, one ostensibly controlled 
by Morgan and the other by Rocke- 
feller, are simply parts of the stage 
paraphernalia used to delude the public 
into thinking that there still exists some 
competition among the great financiers. 

Mr. Rockefeller is today the most 
powerful man in the world because he 
is the richest. J. Pierpont Morgan is 
simply his agent. Rockefeller is the 
substance, Morgan the shadow. Rocke- 
feller is a man with absolutely no 
ambition for mere ostentatious display. 
To him it is a matter of no moment 
whether the great Colossus Morgan 
borrows his insignia of power or 
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whether it be the unknown type-writer, 
Bertram Cutler. 

Morgan, of course, is an immensely 
rich man in his own right, but his 
wealth is insignificant compared with 
that of Rockefeller, and without Rocke- 
feller at his back he would have never 
been able to have entered upon his 
conquest of the world. He not only 
would have been unable but would not 
have dared to have even contemplated 
such athing. With Rockefeller at his 
back he can defy the world. Not only 
has he Rockefeller’s wealth, but what 
is almost as valuable, he has Rockefel- 
ler’s advice. 

A New York writer on financial 
affiairs says it has been made plain that 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s real intention is 
to girdle the globe and capture the 
carrying trade of the world. All he 
needs, he says, is the Russian trans- 
Siberian road. 

Morgan is planning to build railways 
in China. He has asked China for a 
permit. Last week he secured the 
trans-Atlantic steamers. This week he 
was after the South American ships 
and railways. 

What next he will do no man knows. 

Almost every kind of man who 
labors works for Morgan through some 
of his companies. Rudyard Kipling, 
Lew Wallace—all of the geniuses who 
in fine frenzy dash off poetry and write 
stories for Harper’s are working for 
Morgan. The patient scientists are 
digging out minute facts for Morgan to 
scatter to the world. The artist with 
pencil and brush draws and paints, and 
Morgan pays him. 

So absolute has he become that while 
he is personally worth perhaps not 
more than $100,000,000, corporations 
over which he has control possess more 
wealth than there is gold on earth. 

The total capitalization of all the 
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companies he controls is $5,210,993,386 
—and all the gold, coined and un- 
coined, in all the nations, including the 
populous East, is estimated at $4,841,- 
000,000. 

There are in the whole known world 
about 1,320,000,000 human beings. 
Morgan controls enough to give each 
$4.00. 

More than a million are employed by 
the companies Morgan controls. This 
means that 5,000,000 men, women and 
children are dependent on him for a 
living—or rather that 5,000,000 persons 
contribute to his comfort. 

Three hundred of the largest steam- 
ships in the world and 30,000 of the 
best equipped passenger and freight 
trains take orders from them. 

Fourteen steamship lines and forty- 
four railroad systems belong to them. 

On land a mileage of 108,500 and on 
sea a tonnage of 1,200,000 are in their 
control. 

This railway mileage is greater than 
the combined mileage of Russia, Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, Spain and 
Belgium. And more than three hun- 
dred vessels which will sail under its 
orders cannot be duplicated from the 
merchant marine of every ocean. 

A world-wide transportation trust 
has long been Morgan’s dream. Eng- 
lish newspapers are making comically 
pitiful pleas to Morgan to let England 
come into the new trust. The fact that 
Morgan is addressed in tones of suppli- 
cation shows that he is absolute master. 

Not Alexander, in all his glory; not 
Cesar Augustus, not even Napoieon, 
with all his mighty armies, was such a 
conqueror as J. P. Morgan with his 
little ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no” that makes or 
unmakes. 

No king is one-tenth sc powerful as 
Morgan. Edward VII, Emperor Will- 
iam, Nicholas of Russia—any one of 
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these is a pigmy in real power com- 
pared with Morgan. 

Continuing he declares that Morgan 
and six other American citizens have 
now become more powerful than all the 
Congresses and Parliaments in the 
world. 

All this is true enough, only Rocke- 
feller’s name should be substituted for 
that of Morgan. 

Mr. Duke, the president of the Am- 
erican Tobacco Co., is another man 
who owes his strength, I have no doubt, 
to Mr. Rockefeller. The campaign 
that the American Tobacco Trust is 
now carrying on throughout the world 
requires a colossal sum of money, and 
it is certain that the earnings of the 
Trust itself are not affording the money 
that is being spent like water. 

Another man whom I believe is 
working in the interests of Rockefeller 
is the Mr. Morse who every day or so 
buys up a new bank. Mr. Morse, 
while admittedly a rich man, has neither 
the money nor the motive to acquire 
the immense chain of banks which he 
is gathering under one control. In my 
mind he is working for Mr. Rockefeller, 
and sooner or later the Morse banks 
will fall into the ownership of the great 
City National Bank of New York, of 
which Rockefeller is the principal 
owner. This move is preliminary to 
the establishment of a great central 
United States Bank, with headquarters 
in New York and branches in every 
city of the Union, as well as in the 
greater cities of Europe. The Fowler 
Bill, which is now before Congress, is 
a sign of what is coming. At present 
National Banks are not allowed to have 
branches, so the only way for them to 
attain the advantages of branches is to 
own stock in the banks in the smaller 
towns. The small banks are then 
legally separate entities, but are in 
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reality simply branches of the central 
bank, their own. The Fowler Bill 
simply aims to legalize actions that are 
already of every-day occurrence. The 
small bankers all over the country are 
up in arms against the bill, as they see 
its enactment means so much the 
quicker a finish for them. However, 
they are fighting against the current, 
and they might as well accept the inev- 
itable now as later. Concentration is 
the order of the day, and the small 
banker must go as well as the small 
manufacturer. 


& 
MADDEN ABOVE THE LAW. 


(From an address by W. H. Tuttle, attorney 
of the National Publishers’ Bureau, delivered 
before the 17th Annual Convention of the 
National Editorial Association at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, April 17th, 1902.) 

Mr. Madden no longer pretends to 
treat all publishers alike. He will tell 
you that he is treating each individual 
case separately. He will no longer 
allow you to pin him down to general 
rules universally applied. His present 
plan is to exclude a periodical to which 
he objects because of all of its charac- 
istics thrown together, not because it 
violates any particular regulation or 
requirement of the law. Itisa sort of 
hanging a man on general principles if 
he does not suit you. This, of course, 
gives no opportunity whatever to the 
publisher to maintain his rights. In 
this connection I wish to call your at- 
tention to a clause in the order of July 
17, 1901, quoted above, namely, ‘‘when 
it appears from the contents or from 
the extrinsic inducements offered in 
combination with it that the circulation 
of the publication is not founded on its 
value as a news or literary journal,” 
etc., ‘‘such publication does not come 
within the requirements of the law for 
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acceptance as second class matter.’’ 
When it appears to whom? To Mr. 
Madden. What does it mean? If 
anything it means that when it appears 
to Mr. Madden that the news or litera- 
ture in the journal is not what he thinks 
it ought to be he can deny it second 
class mail privileges. That is exactly 
what Mr. Madden deliberately intended 
that order should mean. He is now 
passing upon cases exactly along that 
line. He has been figuring out a way 
to become an absolute despot in post- 
office affairs. He evidently believes 
that if he should deprive a publisher of 
his former privileges because of any 
particular regulation or interpretation of 
the law that the matter could be tested 
in the courts, but that if he announces 
that he has considered all the facts in 
the case and therefore excludes the 
publication that it is a question of fact 
which the court will not review. Mr. 
Madden is therefore passing upon ev- 
erything as a matter of fact and under 
such conditions he says no court can 
review the decision of the Postoffice 
Department. In the section of the law 
which prohibits the use of the mails for 
lottery purposes or to obtain money by 
means of false or fraudulent pretenses 
it is expressly stated that the Postmas- 
ter-General may upon evidence satis- 
factory to him that any person is thus 
violating the law forbid to such person 
the use of the mails and return the let- 
ters marked ‘‘fraudulent.” I doubt 
very much the constitutionality of that 
law which expressly gives an executive 
office judicial functions. The law gives 
no such right to postoffice authorities to 
pass upon the contents of a periodical 
in determining the right to second class 
privileges. Mr. Madden is again at- 
tempting to make law by regulation in 
a way that will allow him to pass upon 
your literary style ‘‘when it appears 
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from the contents,” etc. Itis no longer 
enough that you keep your columns 
free from fraudulent or unwholesome 
matter. Mr. Madden may now suppress 
you for vacuity. I am not sure but that 
such a regulation if it could be enforced 
might have some advantages. I won- 
der how the publishers regard this as- 
sumption of autocratic power? Here 
is a man placed in power over you who 
knows nothing of journalism or the pub- 
lishing business simply because he was 
at one time valuable to the party as a 
politician. He assumes the power to 
exclude you from second class mail 
rates without any satisfactory reason 
other than that you do not conduct your 
paper to suit his taste, and insists upon 
passing on your case in a way where 
his decision cannot be reviewed by any 
court. It is needless to say, perhaps, 
that in my opinion Mr. Madden has no 
such despotic power as he claims, but 
he is certainly capable of considerable 
damage so long as he believes in his 
unlimited authority. 

I know that in making some of my 
statements I have been running a grave 
risk that you will think Iam exaggerat- 
ing. I realize that what I have been 
saying will greatly tax your credulity. 
I visited Mr. Madden on behalf of a 
certain periodical which was excluded 
in just the manner I have described. 
Mr. Madden based his decision finally 
on its literary merit, which did not 
impress him favorably. What I have 
been saying is based in part on what 
occurred and what Mr. Madden said in 
that case. If time permitted I would 
go into the case fully. I will pass that 
by, however, and give you the history 
of another case that will still greater 
tax your credulity. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshi-e, after hav- 
ing conducted with marked success a 
weekly paper at Los Angeles, Cal., for 
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about a year, called the CHALLENGE, 
decided last year to remove his paper 
to New York City. Mr. Wilshire is a 
Socialist whose frequently announced 
platform is ‘‘ Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts,’ and his paper was devoted in 
part to the principles which he pro- 
fesses. Mr. Wilshire is a very forceful 
advocate of his cause, is a_ brilliant 
writer and his efforts are stamped with 
a marked individuality, so much so that 
in reading his publication you do not 
lose sight of Wilshire. He is in the 
attitude of a man who has a message to 
deliver, and he takes full responsibility 
for it. He signs his publshed articles 
and says ‘‘I’’ instead of ‘‘we.’’ Very 
well. Mr. Wilshire made application 
at the New York postoffice to have 
CHALLENGE entered as second class. 
He supposed it was simply a matter of 
form, as it had all along been entered 
in this class. He evidently did not 
know the rapid progress Mr. Madden 
had been making as a dictator and 
censor. Mr. Madden evidently decided 
that he did not like the CHALLENGE. 
He did not think it was doing any good 
in the world. The next thing was the 
usual second step in his deliberations. 
Mr. Madden must find a punishment to 
fit the crime, or rather a crime to fit the 
punishment. He decided to suppress 
the paper because it was designed 
primarily for advertising purposes, not 
because of any advertising carried in 
its advertising columns, but because it 
advertised Mr. Wilshire’s ideas, and 
left Mr. Wilshire too prominently be- 
fore the public. Mr. Madden evidently 
believes that an ideal, every-day editor 
is modest. There are many ways in 
which he misunderstands the persons 
over whom he is placed. Mr. Madden 
claims that an editor’s ideas are just as 
much a commodity as soap, and if the 
editor displays them unduly his naper 
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is published for advertising purposes 
and therefore ought to be excluded 
along with other ‘“‘house organs.” Mr. 
Wilshire changed the form of his peri- 
odical and made it a monthly, changing 
the name to WILSHIRE’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. He made a request to 
have the monthly entered as second 
class, submitting for inspection the first 
issue, that of November. I have in 
my hand a copy of that number. It 
starts out with an open letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in which Mr. Wilshire 
suggests that Mr. Madden be given 
another job with the same pay, but 
where he can do less damage. In all 
about eight pages are devoted to Mr. 
Madden. It contains an article of ten 
pages by H, Gaylord Wilshire on ‘‘The 
Significance of the Trust.’’ It contains 
articles by John Brisben Walker, Walter 
Crane and others, and its contents 
generally are that of an up-to-date 
magazine. Mr. Madden concluded, 
however, that it contained too many 
merchantable ideas of the publisher, 
including probably Mr. Wilshire’s ideas 
on Mr. Madden forcefully expressed, 
and so it was excluded as an advertis- 
ing sheet. I brought with me this 
November number and have asked the 
publisher to send me several copies of 
the current number of WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE in order that you might see 
for yourself a periodical that was ex- 
cluded because it advertised its editor 
and publisher too much. Mr. Wilshire 
went over to Toronto, Canada, and 
entered his magazine as second class 
mail and is now sending it throughout 
the United States at one-half a centa 
pound. He says that Canada, being 
under a monarch, still has some rights 
preserved to its subjects. He has 
arranged for a suit at law, however, 
in the United States to test the question 
whether there is anything to the United 
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States government besides Mr. Mad- 
den. 

But really, now, what are you editors 
going todo? If your papers are inane 
Mr. Madden will suppress them be- 
cause you have no ideas. If they con- 
tain ideas he will suppress them as a 
‘house organ.” 

I have already occupied much more 
of your time than I should. I was 
fearful I would do that, so I put my 
peroration first. I believe the present 
conditions that prevail in the Postoffice 
Department demand your careful con- 
sideration. 


me 


Wilshire in Chicago. 

During the last week two particularly large 
and successful meetings took place at the head- 
quarters at 181 Washington street. On Monday 
evening and Tuesday at noon the hall was 
packed to its utmost limits by an audience who 
were attracted by the announcement that H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, the well-known Socialist 
writer and agitator, was to make the address. 
Comrade Wilshire in his first speech put up a 
strong argument on the inevitability of Social- 
ism through the trust development. His second 
address dealt with questions of public and 
municipal ownership. At both lectures consid- 
erable discussion took place, the speaker an- 
swering several objections as well as questions 
pertaining to the subject. The speaker left for 
Milwaukee on Tuesday evening for the purpose 
of making several public addresses. He was 
billed to return to Chicago and deliver a lecture 
in the Socialist Temple on Friday evening, 
which engagement will have been fulfilled be- 
fore this issue reaches our readers. Comrade 
Wilshire still holds his optimistic views re- 
garding the near approach of Socialism and is 
seemingly well satisfied with the progress of 
the movement.—Chicago Socialist, June 14, 1902. 
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Why There Are Two Parties. 

N. VY. Life: There are always two political 
parties; not so much because there are two sides 
to every public question as because there are 
two sides to every office, viz., the inside and 
the outside. 


EVOLUTION : 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 


HILARY A. HERBERT 


‘An Address delivered at the University of North Carolina, June 4, 1902, by Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 


ex-Secretary of the United States Navy. 


EMORY carries me back to- 
day for more than half a 
century. Within that 
period mighty events have 
happened; theories of 
government have been 
changing ; governments, 
Federal, State and Munici- 
pal, have been taking on 
new functions; economic 

changes have been continuous and are 

still going on with constantly accelerat- 
ing rapidity. Government, society, 
industries, all are in a condition of 
evolution, and it does not clearly ap- 
pear from the efflorescence what the 
full fruitage of the marvelous develop- 
ment of this age is to be. 

My topic will be Evolution, political 
and economic. Where is it to stop? 

The problem of the hour, when I 
stood, young gentlemen, many years 
ago where you stand today, on the 
door steps and about to bid my alma 
mater good-bye, was precisely the 
question that had kept North Carolina 
out of the Union until long after every 
other State, except Rhode Island, had 
given in its adhesion to the Constitu- 
tion of 1787—was the Federal Govern- 
ment to be the absolute judge in the 
last resort of its own powers, or, on the 


other hand, could the States, if they 
should become dissatisfied in the Union 
and come to the belief that their re- 
served rights were in danger, secede 
and resume each for itself, the right of 
self-government ? 

This, as a political question, had 
been debated ever since the Union was 
formed, but slavery, which was both a 
moral and an economic problem, had 
now given ita sharp and practical turn, 
and a Presidential election involving it 
was soon to engulf our country in the 
maelstrom of a dreadful civil war. The 


‘time will never come, unless in the 


inscrutable future this fair land shall at 
some time lapse into barbarism, when 
the people of North Carolina will not 
boast rejoicingly that, though this was 
not one of the first States to secede, 
yet it was nevertheless on her soil that 
the last of the great Confederate armies 
surrendered, and that on every im- 
portant field of that mighty struggle 
the sons of North Carolina were in the 
forefront of battle. And yet we are 
not here to lament the issue of the con- 
test. We were defeated, and have 
settled ourselves down to an accept- 
ance of the conditions of defeat with 
a degree of content that is not more 
astonishing to those who were our 
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antagonists than it is to ourselves. 
Slavery has happily been abolished, 
the question of secession fortunately is 
settled, and our happiness and prosper- 
ity, and that of our children, we now 
recognize are indissolubly linked with 
the fate of the Union. 

We recognize, too, with genuine 
pride and satisfaction, that no other 
country has prospered as have we, the 
people of the United States, within the 
period that has elapsed since our civil 
war, and it is plain to us also that this 
prosperity is the result largely of the 
free interchange and exchange of capi- 
tal and commodities throughout the 
States. Free trade over widely ex- 
tended territory is among the greatest 
of political blessings. 

By processess of mental evolution 
like this we have come at last, perhaps 
all of us; and yet there has been many 
a thorn in the pathway by which we 
traveled to that conclusion. Just after 
the civil war closed there came to 
North Carolina, as there did to the 
other Southern States, the carpet bag- 
ger, on a ‘‘fool’s errand.’’ You con- 
vinced him of his folly, he went back 
North and wrote about it, and to his 
surprise ani our gratification, all the 
North has finally agreed that he had 
given his book a proper entitlement, 
and further that the carpet bagger had 
not only done a foolish thing, but that 
generally he was a knave into the 
bargain. He will not come here any 
more. 

Then there was and is another de- 
velopment, the evolution of the negro 
question in many phases, but I have 
not time to discuss that. We are plac- 
ing it now where it is to be hoped it 
will never again be so perplexing. 

The two opposite extremes in gov- 
ernment are, Socialism and the theory of 
laissez faire, individvalism in all things. 
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The latssez faire, or “let alone’ theory 
first had full play when in 1846 Eng- 
land adopted free trade. Her laws 
gave competition full sway. She 
opened her ports to all the world. The 
theory is liberty itself. Labor was free 
to make its own contracts; men were 
free to work when and where they 
would; the State was to keep ‘‘hands 
off.” Individualism had supplanted 
paternalism, and England soon became 
the richest of all countries, the finan- 
cial center of the world. 

In America not only was individual 
liberty the corner stone of our institu- 
tions, but, as between the States, free 
trade was embedded in our Federal 
Constitution. Whatever might be the 
restrictions on foreign trade there could 
be no custom houses between the 
States. The limitations of and restric- 
tions in our Federal Constitution also 
favored individualism, and never was 
government more thoroughly individu- 
alistic than in these Southern States 
prior to 1860. We said to our State 
governments, ‘‘mind your: own busi- 
ness, which is to protect life, liberty and 
property, and for the rest, let us alone. 
Let everybody be happy, or, as the 
case may be, unhappy in his own 
way.” 

There never was a more typical 
Southern community than the little 
town of Laurensville, S. C., where I 
was born. When I left it at twelve 
years of age there was no public school 
there, nor I believe anywhere in the 
State, except perhaps in Charleston. 
Nobody was to be taxed for the benefit 
of anybody else. That was, too, 
before machinery had begun—except 
as to cloth—to supplant hand-made 
products. Seventy-five miles from the 
railroad at Columbia or at Augusta, 
and with 400 inhabitants, Laurensville 
was an ideal village of the old regime, 
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with not only its shoemakers but its 
blacksmith shops, its farrier, its tanner 
and its tinner, besides its - tailors. 
Machine-made shoes, saddles, carri- 
ages and tinware were still unknown ; 
and all over the surrounding district 
was still heard the sound of the shuttle 
and the loom. I suppose I hazard 
nothing in saying that, though Laur- 
ensville has now its thousands where it 
then had its hundreds, its village indus- 
tries, such as I have mentioned, have 
all passed away. 

The fate of the industries of Laurens- 
ville has been the fate of such indus- 
tries throughout the civilized world. 
They have been driven out of existence 
by associated labor operating with 
machinery, and all over the world, too, 
it is observable that changes in meth- 
ods of manufacture have been modify- 
ing political conditions. Industrial and 
political evolution have gone hand in 
hand. 

Throughout the civilized world in- 
dustrial development has proceeded on 
much the same lines. Inventions mul- 
tiplied, plants grew larger, competition 
grew fiercer, products were marvel- 
ously cheapened, now and then over- 
production glutted markets and periods 
of financial distress came. To control 
production and hold up prices manu- 
facturers everywhere turned towards 
combinations. Thus came the trust. 
Trade extension offers further relief, or 
rather further profits and now a fierce 
struggle is on between great manufac- 
turing nations for world markets. 
American manufactures are already far 
in the lead, and it is apparent, from our 
exports of manufactured articles, that 
now, profiting by cheap transportation 
and turning to account superior re- 
sources, the American workman, from 
his present standpoint, energized by 
the spirit of free institutions and with 
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his ingenuity, can easily, aided by the 
enterprise of his managers and without 
the aid of any laws, distance his com- 
petitors. But America, partly because 
of the superior boldness and push of 
her capitalists, though chiefly because 
of a tariff that shuts out competition, 
is likewise far ahead of the world in 
combinations of industries. Our coun- 
try with the vast capital it has amassed, 
has become the home of trusts that are 
amazing mankind. We have trusts in 
rubber, in cordage, in photographs, in 
plate glass, in wall paper, in tobacco, 
in salt, in thread, in baking powder, in 
paper, in iron and steel, in smelting, 
in coal, in starch, in bobbins and 
shuttles, in cycles, in caramels, in win- 
dow glass, in borax, in brewing, in gas, 
in oil, in chemicals, in asphalt, in cotton 
oil, in milling, in leather, in elevators, 
in sugar, in copper and in beef, and 
still they come, so rapidly that no lay- 
man can keep count of them. These 
trusts are constantly multiplying, reach- 
ing out their tentacles in every direction 
to gather in for the profit of monopolies 
whatever the American consumer's 
necessities compel him to have. They 
are capitalized at tens of millions 
and hundreds of millions, and the Steel 
Trust has recently decided on an in- 
crease of fifty millions, so that its cap- 
italization, counting bonds and stocks, 
now amounts to one billion, three- 
hundred and seventy-one millions of 
dollars, which is $53,000,000 more than 
all the money that was in circulation in 
the United States fifteen years ago. 
The trusts dictate their own prices 
and charge higher rates at home than 
abroad. The president of the Steel 
Trust declared before the United States 
Industrial Commission that this was 
necessary to enable these combinations 
to keep their plants continually occu- 
pied. Their theory is that American 
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consumers must pay for the necessaries 
of live an increase of price, which every 
man now feels but no man can esti- 
mate, in order that the trusts may 
exploit the markets of the world. Ido 
not, for one, believe that the descend- 
ants of those who rebelled against a 
tax of three pence a pound on tea, 
because they believed it was in prin- 
ciple, will, when they have the power 
to prevent it by their ballots, submit to 
such a system as this. Mankind have, 
M. Renan is quoted as saying, ‘‘an 
invincible leaning toward justice,” and 
all history shows that man entertains 
an unconquerable aversion to mono- 
polies, if controlled in the interest of 
private parties. For the law to encour- 
age or allow private monopolies is to 
put one man in the power of another 
—it is a deprivation of liberty. One 
class of monopolies our mother country 
has dealt with of recent years in a par- 
ticularly effective manner. Street rail- 
ways, city water-works, lights, etc., 
called ‘‘ public utilities’’ are, in their 
nature, monopolies. They were for- 
merly in England nearly all in the 
hands of private parties, who realized 
immense fortunes from them. But the 
work of breaking up private holdings, 
by taking these utilities into the hands 
of municipalities, has made such pro- 
gress that whereas the capital in Great 
Britain invested in municipal under- 
takings in 1885 was $465,000.000, in 
fifteen years (1900) it had grown to 
$1,500,000,000. 

There are now in the Dominion nine 
hundred and thirty-one municipalities 
owning water works; ninety-nine own- 
ing street railroads; two hundred and 
forty.owning gas works, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-one supplying electric- 
ity. Half the gas users in England 
use municipal gas. 

The extension of municipal functions 
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does not stop here. Leamington and 
Harrowgate own Turkish baths, Har- 
rowgate and Glasgow provide musical 
lectures. Colchester possesses an 
oyster fishery. St. Helena provides 
sterilized milk. Hull owns acreamery. 
Other towns own race courses, golf 
courses, one a stone flag factory, and 
another gives organ recitals, has 
military bands, and provides entertain 
ments of all sorts. In Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, and perhaps other 
towns, municipalities are demolishing 
slums and providing houses for the 
poor. 

These tendencies sway from individ- 
ualism in the direction of paternalism, 
and are startling. Whether they are 
for good or evil, if halted at their pre- 
sent station, is, for the present, beside 
the mark. Iam but calling the atten- 
tion of the young gentlemen before me 
to the signs of the times in which they 
live, to the evolution which is now 
going forward, not only in England, 
but throughout the world. 

It is undoubtedly true that another 
reason for these public undertakings in 
Great Britain is that these utilities are 
found to be cheapened when taken out 
of the hands of private monopolists. 
It does not mend matters to say that 
there are two good reasons instead of 
one, for this undoubted {rend towards 
Socialism. 

In city governments everywhere in 
Europe the trend is in the same 
direction. Berlin boasts that she is the 
best governed city in the world, and 
her public utilities are largely in the 
hands of municipal authorities. 

But the drift in that direction is not 
confined to municipalities. The British 
Parliament has taken up the education 
of the common people, which was so 
long considered outside of the pale of 
the State; it has regulated the age 
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of labor, and has among other tuings 
looking in the same direction, passed 
Trish land laws that practically amount 
to the confiscation for State purposes 
of private property. In Belgium the 
riots of a month since were the direct 
outcome of a Socialistic movement. In 
Germany the Socialists have a political 
party that is led by men of character 
and ability, a party that seems to have 
come to stay, and that is always 
formidable enough to be reckoned 
with. It is due no doubt to the in- 
fluence of this party that the Kaiser 
has headed the movement for the 
pensioning by the State of superannu- 
ated laborers, and now in that country, 
so long under control of its aristocracy, 
modern ‘‘captains of industry,’’ are con- 
testing for social supremacy with the ac- 
tions of the ancient nobility. An As- 
sociated Press telegram of April 21st 
informed us that the conservative 
papers of Germany were freely express- 
ing their indignation because a majority 
of the Emperor William’s guests, on 
a recent excursion of the Kron Prinz 
Wilhelm, were untitled business men. 
They were ‘‘princes of gold” and not 
princes of the blood, and the Cologne 
Volks Zeitung said that ‘‘if those who 
have written ‘industrial state,’ ‘world 
trade,’ on their banners, shall get the 
upper hand, then Germany will face 
the mightiest internal transformation 
which modern history records.” 

Italy is in a ferment of Socialism. 
The student riots in Russia mean So- 
cialism, and in Australia the movement 
is perhaps more advanced than it is in 
any other quarter. In New Zealand, 
we are told, in a recent interview by a 
Mr. Caldwell, president of the Auckland, 
New Zealand, Board of Trade, that 
Socialism is being thoroughly tested 
by a government which, he says, is a 
success; and this gentleman goes on 
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to declare that his opinion, formed after 
two months of travel among us, is, 
that labor organizations will bring the 
United States to Socialism at no very 
distant date. 

Is there really anything in conditions 
here upon which this New Zealand 
observer could have based his pro- 
phecy ?ns ets see: 

Paternalism is the half-way house on 
the road from individualism to Socia!- 
ism, and here the trend of public 
opinion towards paternalism is unmis- 
takable, in Municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral legislation. We see it all over the 
Union in the extension of municipal 
functions. Many of our towns and 
cities own their lighting system; some 
are operating street railways, and more 
than 50 per cent. own their water- 
works. A number of cities own public 
baths, while Boston, Syracuse and 
Chicago have wayfarers’ inns. But the 
general and marvelous increase of 
municipal expenditures tells broadly 
the most unmistakable story. The city 
budget of Philadelphia in the year 1800 
was $68,000. In 1900 it was far over 
$30,000,000. The per capita expendi- 
ture in Philadelphia was, in 1800, 97 
cents; in 1900 it was over $27. You 
will see the same thing, no doubt, in 
the municipal history of cities in your 
own State, and so I have no need to 
multiply examples. <A portion of the 
increase of expenditures is due, no 
doubt, here and there to extravagance 
and corruption, but in great part it 
is only the necessary result of the 
extension of municipal functions in the 
direction of paternalism. 

You will find the same increase of 
expenditures in our State governments. 
Much of it, especially in the South, is 
for common school education and 
every such expenditure is to be hearti- 
ly applauded. Nevertheless, however 
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laudable in any particular instance the 
expenditure, the tendency to paternal- 
ism is there all the same, and it is that 
tendency I am noting. 

Turn then to the budget of our 
Federal Government. Very little, in- 
deed I am happy to believe, no appre- 
ciable part of its outlay is traceable to 
corruption, and yet the expenditures 
grew from $60,000,000 in 1860 to $447,- 
000,000 in 1900, the per capita expen- 
diture from $1.90 in 1860 to $5.80 in 
1900. This comes largely from 
pensions, an increased army and a 
modern navy, but these by no means 
account for the difference. Much of 
the increase results from an extension 
of the functions of the government. 
Without going into details, I may say 
that, through the Coast Survey, the 
Geological Survey, the Hydrographic 
Survey, and the National Observatory, 
our Government is spending more 
money on abstract and applied science 
than is thus expended by all the other 
governments of the world combined. 
Bear in mind, I am not condemning any 
particular item, but only citing, when I 
note, during the last twenty years, the 
establishment of the Agricultural De- 
partment, the Bureau of Labor, the 
pending establishment of a Department 
for Labor and other things, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, extension 
of the Weather Bureau, the increased 
expenditures for public buildings, and 
for rivers and harbors, eight-hour legis- 
lation for labor, legislation for butter- 
makers, etc. Very recently the House 
of Representatives at Washington, al- 
though it is clear that the expense will 
be much greater, voted, labor organi- 
zations petitioning for it, to compel the 
secretary of the navy to build at least 
three vessels in navy yards, instead of 
by contract. Votes like this would not 
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be surprising if the only meaning was 
that the navy yard representatives 
were, as the phrase goes, ‘‘getting in 
their work.” This thought, however, 
even if it could in this instance be in- 
dulged in, would be far from consola- 
tory. It would only indicate what is 
unfortunately true that the statesman- 
ship of Senators and Representatives 
is now often gauged by the amount of 
plunder from the Federal Treasury 
brought back to State or district; and 
the fault is with the people. The 
tendency of the voter today is to look 
to the general government to help in 
building up local interests. Especially 
is this the case among those who are 
known as business men. They senda 
man to Congress, as they say, to ‘‘do 
business.” 

One of the most remarkable move- 
ments of recent date in the direction of 
seeking government help, was the 
sudden and formidable call of the 
Farmer’s Alliance a few years ago, for 
the loan of money from the govern- 
ment on farm products—the demand 
for the sub-treasury system, as it was 
called. Just here lies the danger. The 
farmers reasoned that those in power 
claimed, by the tariff, to have raised 
the wages of labor in factories. Why 
should not government do something 
to help them? As the farmers reason- 
ed, so others will ask. If the exten- 
sions of governmental functions already 
made work well and general prosperity 
is cited and often regarded as justifica- 
tion of all existing legislation, then 
why should not the business of govern- 
ment be extended in other directions? 
If a city gets cheaper service by 
operating street railways, why should 
not the people of the whole country 
get cheaper fares and freights by own- 
ing all the railways? If cities can 
operate, successfully, water-works, gas 
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works, and electric light plants, why 
should not the peopie of the whole 
country get cheaper necessaries of life 
by breaking up monopolies which now 
control prices? Why not turn over all 
the business of manufacturing to the 
government? These are questions 
which evolution is fast bringing up to 
face, and to which we must have an 
answer. 

The reply to all this you and I per- 
haps think is easy and conclusive. 
Conditions are not analogous. A city 
serving water and lights and tramways 
to its citizens is operating within a 
limited sphere. Its legislation does 
not tend to cripple the energies, the 
enterprise, or the manhood of its 
people. Property in such a municipal- 
ity is still sacred, and a citizen stilla 
freeman. Not so with the socialistic 
estate, that would own all property, 
thus taking away all incentive to ex- 
cellence, rendering energy useless, kill- 
ing ambition, subjecting every motion 
of man to government supervision, and 
substituting for universal liberty uni- 
versal slavery. 

Every extension of the functions of 
the Federal Government like geological 
surveys, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, the construction of public build- 
ings and the building of ships, carries 
with it the same argument. Let us not 
satisfy ourselves with an answer like 
that I have given, because we may 
think it conclusive, and then dismiss 
the subject from our minds, as if noth- 
ing could be said for Socialism. In 
nearly all ages Socialism has eminent 
men to advocate it, as Sir Thomas 
More in his Utopia, Locke in his 
Origin of Civil Government, and 
Rousseau, who was amony the greatest 
philosophers of the eighteenth century. 

In the nineteenth century were St. 
Simon, and Fourier, and Thomas 
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Carlyle, and Mill, and the poet Shelley, 
and Karl Marx, and Fichte. Socialistic 
sentiment today is more or less wide- 
spread among American workingmen. 
Fortunately, by reason of their intelli- 
gence and prosperity, a large majority 
of them now oppose it, but organized 
as they are and numerous as they are, 
suppose some great writer should arise 
like Rousseau, with power to marshal 
in a solid phalanx all the arguments 
that industrial evolution has furnished, 
and with genius to utter words like 
those with which Rousseau fired the 
heart of France. Nothmg is more 
specious and captivating to the mind 
of the laborer, who, in spite of unre- 
mitting industry sees his children in 
poverty, than the doctrine of equality, 
equality not only of opportunities, but 
equality in the enjoyment of every- 
thing life offers to man. It was chiefly 
the teachings of Rousseau in his ‘‘dis- 
course on inequality” that sank down 
into the hearts of the French people 
and inspired first the bourgeois and at 
last the laborers, with that inextin- 
guishable class hatred that finally caused 
them, with ‘“‘liberty, equality and 
fraternity” on the lips, to raise in 1789 
the red flag of revolution, the appalling 
signal that ushered in the anarchy and 
bloodshed that for years desolated 
France and convulsed all Europe. 

Let us not fail to remember the point 
that would be given today to another 
great discourse on inequality by a con- 
templation of the vast fortunes now 
being heaped up, many of them by 
monopolies. 

But the thought that naturally occurs 
to us is that in this country even the 
first step towards such a revolution is 
impossible. The American will never 
surrender the right to do as he will 
with himself and his own. His rights 
are guaranteed by constitutions, State 
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and Federal, that cannot be over- 
thrown. What if the English parlia- 
ment, under stress of supposed 
necessity, did enact some years ago in 
Ireland law, under which the estates of 
landlords by the judgments of a com- 
mission, are passing into the hands of 
the tenants as owners. There are half 
a dozen constitutional provisions that 
would forbid the Congress of the 
United States to pass such an act. 
Undoubtedly, but let us not, therefore 
indulge in any feeling of over-security. 
True it is, that up to this time the 
prophecy long since made by Lord 
Brougham, that the American constitu- 
tion would fail, because the will of the 
people would not be restrained by 
mere parchment barriers, has not come 
true. True it is, that our institutions 
have endured the strain of the bloodiest 
civil war in the records of history; but 
let us recall here what we all know, 
that there were occasions during the 
struggle for the Union when the states- 
men in control, including even Presi- 
dent Lincoln, whose purity and patriot- 
ism no man can doubt, announced that 
the safety of the republic was a con- 
sideration higher than any constitu- 
tional obligations. Let us reckon not, 
then, on constitutions to save our 
property or our liberties when they 
shall stand in the way of measures 
that popular majorities may come to 
consider for the supreme good of the 
people. If there be danger ahead, let 
us continue to cling to our constitution 
as the sheet-anchor of our liberties, but 
let us not fail to apply in due time such 
remedies as the most careful considera- 
tion shall suggest. 

I am not here to make any vain 
attempt to say what these remedies 
shall be. I am only sounding a note 
of warning. There is, however, one 
simple remedy that would go so far in 
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the direction of relief that I cannot re- 
frain from suggesting it. No monopo- 
ly should be allowed by law to rob its 
own people on the plea that it desires 
by this means to exploit the markets 
of foreign countries. Any wild war on 
corporations, as such, would be as un- 
wise as dangerous. Such a war could 
not and ought not to succeed. Corpor- 
ations are one of the prime sources of 
our wealth and prosperity ; and large 
corporations can manufacture more 
cheaply than small ones. But corpora- 
tions should be regulated and com- 
pelled to stop short of monopolies. 
Every tariff law that helps any com- 
bination on towards monopoly should 
be instantly repealed. This I do not 
doubt that the American people will 
do. They cannot afford to leave our 
consumers to the mercy of trusts, and 
thus furnish an argument to the Social- 
ists for the exploitation of their theories. 

Nothing is more difficult than to 
always gauge and measure correctly 
the undercurrents of popular feeling. 
If the North could have understood in 
1860 the deep sense of personal wrong 
that pervaded the South under the in- 
vectives hurled from _ abolitionism 
against Southern people and Southern 
civilization, and if at the same time the 
South had fully appreciated the depth 
and width of the devotion of the people 
of the North to the Union, it is not too 
much to say there would have been no 
civil war. 

The monopolies should take warn- 
ing from the manifestations before 
them. The people are appalled at 
their audacity in declaring that they do 
and will continue to charge the Ameri- 
can consumer more than their export 
prices, in order that they may reach 
foreign markets. Popular indignation 
over such a wrong, a wrong that 
reaches into every household in the 
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land will never abate, but wil grow 
and continue to grow. Witness the 
associations that without any regard to 
politics have grown up throughout the 
land to antagonize the beef trust, the 
anti-beef riots in New York, the atti- 
tude in Congress, the anti-monopoly 
suits brought by a Republican Presi- 
dent. The people will have relief. 
The grave question is whether that re- 
lief will come in the form of laws that 
harmonize with our institutions, or will 
the people, in their just indignation, 
finally demand that, as municipalities 
have taken charge of municipal mono- 
polies, so the national government 
shall take control of and operate all 
those industries now in the hands of 
monopolistic corporations. If relief in 
due form of well-considered laws does 
not come, the abyss of Socialism is 
before us. 

When the tariff that protects mono- 
polies from competition is repealed, 
the task of dealing with the compli- 
cated situation will have only just 
begun. To meet this situation as it 
confronts us the masses must be edu- 
cated. Scholars, colleges and univer- 
sities must extend still further the 
researches and the teachings they have 
recently undertaken in political science; 
political morality must be lifted to and 
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kept upon the highest possible plane, 
voters must learn to honor and sustain 
the statesman who, on great public 
questions, has the courage to think for 
himself and his constituents and to 
frown down the miserable politician 
who keeps his ear to the ground; the 
public service must not be prostituted 
by making petty offices, that are not 
political, the rewards of partisan activ- 
ity. The growth of our country, the 
magnitude and wealth of the great 
interests to be dealt with, the com- 
plexity and variety of the problems 
presented, all demand greater vigilance 
on the part of the people, and greater 
diligence from those who control public 
opinion, than at any previous period in 
our history. 

If thoughtful Americans will only 
rouse themselves to the situation, take 
it in as it is, and place the problems 
that confront us into the hands of the 
ablest and most courageous men of our 
country, the prophecy of the New 
Zealander, who so recently said that 
we were about to lapse into Socialism, 
is as far off from fulfillment as is 
that notable vision by Macaulay, of 
another New Zealander standing on 
the ruins of London bridge and 
gazing at the relics of a former civili- 
zation. 


[Mr. Herbert’s address is of especial interest inasmuch as it is almost the first expression of 


any American, who has attained the dignity and honor of a cabinet position, giving an inkling 
that he was aware of the possibility of profound social and political changes being imminent and 
probable as the result of our economic development. Mr. Herbert is a Democrat and possibly 
any change that will put the Republicans out of office is viewed somewhat more sympathetically 
by him, unconsciously so, of course, than if he were one of Roosevelt’s minions. It is funny how 
he marshalls out the force of economic evolution in support of Socialism, and admits such a force 
to be irresistible, and yet he attempts to show that our reliance must be in the Constitution if we 
wish to impede the progress of Socialism, and then in the next breath he reminds us that “‘during 
the struggle for the Union the statesmen in control, including even President Lincoln, announced 


that the safety of the republic was a consideration higher than any constitutional obligation.” 
Mr. Herbert admits that unless we have relief from the trusts we must have Socialism, and yet in 
the whole course of his address he gives us absolutely no hint as to how we can get ‘‘relief”’ 
except by using that fine old Denocratic pain killer, ‘‘ Free Trade,’’ and he acknowledges that 
even it will be of little avail anyway as after it willbe applied ‘‘the task will have only just 
begun.’’? Now, Mr. Herbert, you are one of those ‘‘thoughtful Americans’’ yourself whom you 
are calling upon to save the country by giving us their advice. I invite you to come again into 
these columns and give a friendly lead.—H. G.W.] 


Brussels, May 3.—The present con- 
dition of unrest in Belgium is sym- 
pathetic. That the rioters have been 
harshly and_ effectively suppressed 
does not indicate any change in the 
conditions which caused the recent 
emeute, nor preclude the possibility of 
a recurrence of the disorders at an 
early date. This ambiguous situation 
results from two causes—the dissipa- 
tion and extravagance of the king, and 
the amazing poverty and unhappiness 
of the working people. Here in Bel- 
gium we are confronted by the 
anomalous fact that the jolliest, most 
modern, democratic, dissipated of 
menarchs rules over a populace steeped 
in vice and misery. In conversation 
recently with a gentleman connected 
with the court, I learned how the 
recent riots were viewed by the two 
people most interested in them——by the 
king, on one hand, and by the queen, 
on the other. The king is reported to 
have said: 

“It was eminently fit for the most 
modern of kings to escape the revolu- 
tionists in the very latest of vehicles. 
If my court marshal had sent a coach 
and pair to the station, the rioters 
would have thrown themselve on the 
horses and wagon, dragged me out, 
and possibly would have torn me to 
pieces. My great uncle (Charles X of 
France) stid he preferred a post chaise 
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to the executioner’s cart; as for me— 


” 


give me an automobile. 

The queen’s comment was: 

‘Blindness, revolution, bloodshed, 
loss of power—elements of retribution 
all for the treatment of our child, for 
indecency flaunted in the public eye, 
for poor Charlotte and the Congo 
atrocities.” 

The queen is the most womanly of 
women, and may lack in political in- 
sight or possess little of that iron reso- 
lution of character that perpetuated in 
history the glorious names of Elizabeth, 
Catherine and Louise. But the suffer- 
ings through which she has passed— 
the outrages inflicted upon her by her 
husband—must obtain for her the sym- 
pathy of the wor'd. It is but natural 
that she should see in the popular up- 
rising, in the latest personal affliction 
of the king—incipient blindness—a 
judgment of God on him for horrible 
meannesses, crime and shame. 

In Leopold’s character the most con- 
tradictory sentiments fight for suprem- 
acy, At,the ace of sixty-five. years 
his heart is as inflammable as that of a 
boy of twenty. Abstemious and wild- 
ly extravagant at the same time, he is 
careful of his health in many ways, 
and courts death in a hundred others. 
He rises early and at a regular hour, 
and never keeps business of state wait- 
ing, even if he must transact it from 
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the lowest haunts of vice. At the 
beginning of his reign he made a vow 
never to sign a death warrant; yet he 
does not hesitate to distribute ball- 
cartridges to his troops whenever the 
question of universal manhood suffrage 
is broached. So it was in 1886, and so 
it was a few days ago. Leopold isa 
showy king. He has a talent for in- 
trigue and diplomacy, by means of 
which he has elevated Belgium to a 
position in Europe altogether dispro- 
portionate to the size and significance 
of the country as a state. He has 
beautified the city of Brussels with 
great parks, gardens and palaces. Yet 
his scandalous infidelities have driven 
his wife from his side, and -on one 
occasion caused the poor queen to 
attempt her own life. Happily, the 
fortunate entrance of a tire-woman 
saved Queen Henriette’s life, and 
averted a scandal which would unques- 
tionably have upset the throne. 

It is not easy to believe such extrav- 
agance on thé part of a man whom 
fate gave so many hard knocks. 
Twice he saw the heir to his throne 
snatched away by death. His two 
married daughters have experienced 
all the sorrow and shame a woman in 
any position may encounter. There is 
Leopold’s mad sister, Charlotte, ex- 
Empress of Mexico, the widow of the 
ill-fated and ill-advised Maximilian, 
who tried to set up an _ absolute 
European monarchy on American soil. 
Leopold had her in his care ever since 
the year 1867, when she arose from a 
footstool before Napoleon III—a rav- 
ing maniac. His youngest and most 
beloved child, Princess Clementine, 
wants to take the veil. She could only 
be dissuaded from doing so by her 
father’s repeated promise to change 
his mode of life. At one time, too, 
the gay king seemed determined to 
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keep his word, namely, when Clemen- 
tine had a narrow escape from burning 
to death in the Laken palace, but when 
the young lady recovered her father 
forgot all about his noble intentions, 
and returned to his debaucheries. 

At the same time the king retains his 
good looks. With a face full of char- 
acter and an erect figure, he combines 
the manners of a perfect gentleman, 
while his intercourse with friends and 
strangers and people generally is dis- 
tinguished for a certain hearty demo- 
cracy, that endears him to all meeting 
this many-sided monarch face to face. 

Those who profess to know Leopold 
best claim that he is good-natured and 
generous to a fault, but this favorable 
view is opposed by many disagreeable 
facts. 

A father who turns out his daughter, 
who fled to him for protection from a 
cruel husband—turns her out in the 
middle of the night and carries her 
back to the gilded cage under escort, 
though knowing that her sufferings 
would be still greater in consequence 
of the flight—a father who does that 
sort of thing can hardly be credited 
with excessive love or forbearance. 
Yet that is exactly what Leopold did 
with his daughter Louise, the Princess 
Phillip of Coburg, who was declared 
insane two or three years ago, after 
eloping with an unloved man and dis- 
tributing fraudulent checks all over 
Europe. 

There are many who claim that 
Louise is not mad at all, that her hus- 
band’s wickedness and her father’s 
failure to succor her simply drove her 
to wild acts of extravagance by way of 
revenge. 

As to the king’s generosity : true it 
is, that artists of a certain degenerate 
school find him a liberal patron, and 
that soubrettes and dancing girls and 
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prima donnas and leading ladies never 
appeal to him in vain—provided they 
are pretty and gay—but as to his far- 
famed ‘‘gift” to the Belgian peop!e, the 
Brussels royal gardens, the act was 
one of economy pure and simple. The 
law forbade Leopold to dispose of the 
ground, and compelled him to pay for 
its maintenance—500,000 francs per 
year. Inconferring the title and cost 
of maintenance upon the people, he 
still reserved the gardens for his own 
use, and saved 500,000 francs a year. 
Good business, was it not? 

This same sense of business, which 
he inherited from his grandfather, 
King Louis Phillip, the broker on the 
throne, induced him, it is said, to in- 
vest the greater part of the fortune of 
his sister, the ex-Empress Charlotte, 
in the Congo State, originally a private 
speculation of his own. Nowadays 
the Congo State is a safe investment, 
but suppose the speculation had mis- 
carried? In that case Empress Char- 
lotte’s heirs would have footed the bill, 
and Leopold would be poorer in ex- 
pectations, but not in pocket. Still, 
the ten millions a year Leopold makes 
out of the Congo State now have 
brought him no luck. The history of 
this darkest part of darkest Africa 
is written in blood, and the queen and 
her pious daughter, Clementine, are 
suffering death agonies on account of 
the cruelties committed in their hus- 
band’s and father’s name. Indeed, 
the Congo atrocities are forever on 
Marie Henrietta’s mind, and she pro- 
phesied long ago that God would 
punish Leopold for his part in the 
awful business. 

The punishment has come, or is near 
at hand; total blindness threatens this 
gayest of monarchs. I saw much of 
him during his recent visit at the 
Riviera, in the fairy palace he built for 
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himself near Villefranche. As he took 
us over his grand new house-—the 
latest and most beautiful of his numer- 
ous architectural creations, a veritable 
treasure-trove of articles de vertu, bric- 
a-brac, paintings, statuary, bronzes, 
crystals and mosaics—as he showed, 
or rather attempted to show us the 
good points of his collections, I saw 
his eyes wander far from the spots he 
described—he was repeating a self- 
taught lesson, he was trying to deceive 
us about his real condition. On that 
occasion he reminded me of the late 
blind King of Hanover, who was wont 
to compliment every lady he met on 
the choice of colors in her toilet. 

And now, after devoting much space 
to the king’s failings, let us turn to the 
miserable, starved wretches among his 
subjects who class as workmen. Com- 
paratively speaking, Belgium is the 
richest country in Europe, say the 
statisticians. Yes, and her workpeople 
are the most degraded, the most down- 
trodden, the most alcohol-soaked and 
the most ut.derpaid. Having just re- 
turned from a tour of the smaller 
factory and mining towns in Liege, I 
am going to set down here a typical 
view of one cf them, Charleroi, hotbed 
of the riots of March, 1886, and of the 
present agitation. 

In the provinces of Hainault and 
Liege every member of the family, 
except sucklings and children below 
the age of ten, work either in the mines 
or factories. The mag, woman or 
youngster who does not, starves as 
sure as there is a sun in the heavens. 
During my first visits to the shops, 
under and above ground, I saw plenty 
of children risking their life and health 
for a weekly pittance that an American 
bootblack would disdain as an hour’s 
recompense. But ‘‘Where are the 
women and the girls?” I asked. 
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‘There and there, and here and 
yonder.” The guide’s right hand de- 
scribed a circle, pointing to the crowds 
of loaders, carriers and helpers. I 
looked again—really they might be 
women, but as they wore trousers and 
a general aspect of uncouthness, I had 
failed to recognize the sex. I never 
thought it possible for women and 
girls, outside of slave countries, to 
present such appearances — round- 
shouldered, flat-chested, with scanty 
hair and enormous hands and feet. 
Even the girls of sixteen or seventeen 
were wholly devoid of comeliness— 
matron, young wife and maid were 
equally unattractive. ‘‘ With poor 
blood in their veins, where could they 
get red lips and cheeks ?”’ said one of 
the mining company’s physicians; 
“they are anemic.” 

There would be no use in giving the 
scale of wages— American readers 
-would not believe me. A girl working 
twelve hours per day does not earn 
enough money to buy a regular midday 
meal; coffee and bread is all she may 
aspire to. 

I ran across a typical small family, 
consisting of three sisters, all of whom 
are employed from one year’s end to 
the other. They tell me that they eat 
meat only twice a week—Sundays and 
Wednesdays. 

Another thing that struck me was 
the absence of pawnshops. ‘‘ We have 
nothing to pawn,”’ said the foreman of 
the factory with whom I was speaking. 

Badly nourished, the miner and 
glass-blower is subject to heart and 
eye disease, rheumatism and scrofula. 
In summer, when the furnaces are 
going inside and out—the heat of the 
fiery coal intensified by the sun—hun- 
dreds die of prostration, these deaths 
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being as “regular” as deaths from con- 
sumption, over-work or accident. Yet, 
on that account no one complains—'It 1s 
deemed natural. These workpeople, 
you must know, learned long ago to 
look complaisantly upon all evils, save 
actual hunger. Hunger maddens them. 
If a beef trust invaded Belgium it 
would be strangled to death within 
twenty-four hours, with or without 
process of law. 

For hours I walked in the workmen’s 
quarters without seeing a single grown- 
up person. All the ‘“‘grown-ups” and 
half ‘‘grown-ups” and quarter ‘“‘grown- 
ups” are in factory or mine, working 
twelve hours by the clock,. either in 
day time or night. Most of the houses 
stand in little gardens, but neither 
vegetables nor flowers are planted— 
who should attend to that? And the 
children! Numerous as the sand on 
the sea, but dirtier, less cared for, un- 
happier than any crowd of little ones I 
ever encountered elsewhere. During 
seven days’ travel in the Province of 
Liege I heard not a single laugh, lest it 
came from a grog shop. 

Instead, grog shops, drunkeness, 
bestiality galore! Day and night the 
brasseries and gin mills are running 
wide open, town and suburbs sending 
never-decreasing swarms of customers. 

Horrible and heartrencing are the 
scenes in and about the gin mills on 
pay-day, when hundreds of women 
besiege and fight their husbands, 
brothers or fathers to give up a few 
sous for the house. Even Zola’s real- 
ism pales before such battles between 
domestic furies and the alcohol devil. 

Truly, a gayer monarch, or more 
miserable, starved wretches than the 
workmen, his subjects, you cannot look 
upon.—-The New Orleans Picayune. 


JHE fight that our fathers 
made was a fight for gov- 
ernment by the people. It 
was a fight against the des- 
potism of the king. George 
III claimed to rule by di- 
vine right, and irrespective 
of the wishes or interests 
of the people over whom 
heruled. The divine right 
of kings was the Tory idea. On the 
other hand, the Whigs, on both sides 
the ocean—Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Rich- 
mond, Lord Grey, Shelby and Fox on 
the other side, and Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Hancock, 
James Otis, Thomas Paine, Joseph 
Warren and Samuel Adams on this— 
asserted the right of the people to gov- 
ern themselves. We won our charter 
on this side the ocean at Yorktown. 
The English on the other side the water 
won theirs when Lord Grey’s Keform 
Bill, which he had introduced fifty 
years before, passed the English Par- 
liament in 1832. As our victory at 
Yorktown was the most splendid tri- 
umph of arms the world has ever 
known, so Lord Grey’s victory in the 
English Parliament, the consummation 
of a long life’s work, was perhaps the 
most splendid triumph of peace that the 
world has ever known. 


THE DESPOTISM OF THE DOLLAR 


WALTER S. LOGAN 


The Latin’s battle cry of freedom 
has always been personal liberty. He 
considers himself free if he can keep 
out of jail. The Saxon’s fight for free- 
dom, on the other hand, has ever been 
lined up behind the dollar. The right 
to hold property has been the Saxon 
battle-cry. Property represents indi- 
vidual independence. The possession 
of property is what differentiates the 
citizen from the mob. The sacredness 
of property means the encouragement 
of individual initiative and individual 
independence. Self-reliance, the right 
of every man to be the architect and the 
artisan of his own fortune and the bed 
he is to lie in, is the corner-stone of 
Saxon freedom. From the Latin you 
might take away everything and he 
would consider himself free as long as 
his limbs were unhampered. The 
Saxon claims as his birthright to be 
assured that he may reap what he has 
sown and keep what is his own. 

There can be no real right of property 
where any power except that of the 
people themselves can impose taxes. 
If a king can tax without the consent of 
the people, then it is only a question of 
his grace and not of their right whether 
he leaves them anything for themselves 
or not. 

And so it was that when the old 
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barons assembled at Runnymede, the 
principal guarantees in the charter that 
they wrested from the unwilling hand 
of King John, were guarantees of the 
right of the citizen to hold property and 
to be free from taxation without the 
consent of representatives of his own 
choice. So it was that in the long 
struggle in the English Legislature be- 
tween the Parliament and the King, 
they had the ever-living issue: Shall 
taxation emanate from the people or 
from the king? So it was that Charles 
the First was sent to the block by in- 
dignant representatives of an outraged 
people on whom he had attempted to 
levy taxes without their consent. 

Marston Moor and Naseby should be 
counted as American victories as much 
as Saratoga and Yorktown. It was our 
Saxon cousins that we had left behind 
that on the fields of old England won 
these initial victories in the struggle 
that we brought to full consummation 
through the splendid triumph of Wash- 
ington on this side the ocean. 

I am proud, Mr. President, to have 
been born and educated in Connecticut, 
almost within the shadow of that rock 
where the so-called regicides were hid- 
den by a sympathetic people from the 
blood-seekers of the English crown. 
There are no names honored in Con- 
necticut—not even those of Nathan 
Hale and Israel Putnam—more than 
the names of Goffe and Whaley, whose 
lives were protected in the cave on 
yonder rock and whose graves are in 
the shadow of yonder church. I took 
the afternoon of my first day at Yale to 
climb that rock and when I saw en- 
graved in imperishable letters upon the 
granite boulder that caps it the words, 
‘Opposition to tyrants is allegiance to 
God,” I thought I was in the presence 
of a spirit that made men worthy of 
immortality. If I have done anything 
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as a member of this patriotic society, if 
I am at all worthy of the high honors 
you have showered on me so lavishly, 
I attribute it to the resolve I made that 
afternoon at the mouth of Judge’s 
Cave, on the summit of West Rock, to 
live a life that should be worthy of 
the heroes that carved that inscription 
so that all the generations of Connecti- 
cut men that came after them could 
read it. What Goffe and Whaley stood 
for, and some of their fellow-judges 
died for, was the principle that no king 
could lay a tax without the consent of 
the people that had to pay “it. It was 
the same thing that Israel Putnam 
fought for and Nathan Hale died for. 
The heroes and the martyrs of our race 
ever since our ancestors were the rough 
and rugged denizens of the German 
forest, have fought and lived and died 
for the right of property and the free- 
dom to tax themselves. It is behind 
the dollar that the fortifications of the 
men who speak our language have 
been built. The dollar has been the 
instrument by which they have sought 
to find their way to a higher and better 
civilization and by means of which they 
have outstripped all other races in the 
struggle for existence and have come 
to dominate the earth. 

We fought our fight against the des- 
potism of kings to secure the right to 
have and retain all that the dollar 
stands for. 

The despotism of the king is a thing 
of the past. We have won our fight 
against it and won it well. No longer 
in any place on our planet where the 
English language is spoken is there 
any power which can impose taxes ex- 
cept the power that emanates from the 
people. In no land where our race 
holds sway can that which any man has 
be taken from him except in accordance 
with a law enacted by the representa- 
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tives of the people. The struggle with 
George III and with all that George III 
stood for so far as our race is concerned 
is ended. 

But a new despotism has. arisen. 
Our struggle for the dignity of the 
dollar seems to have culminated in the 
abuse of the dollar. The Dollar has 
come to be Deified. The despotism of 
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ment in a city flat, the master of which 
works for a salary and the corporation 
that pays the salary has the dollars. 
The old struggle was by the people 
against the king, to avoid the payment 
of arbitrary taxes imposed without the 
people’s consent. The new struggle is 
that of boundless wealth, corporate or 
otherwise, against the representatives 
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the day is the despotism of the dollar. 

The ideal home of our ancestors in 
the center of the acres of which the 
master of the house was the owner, 
surrounded by the property that he had 
acquired and made more comfortable 
by the accumulations which he had in- 
vested, has given place to the apart- 


of the people, to avoid the payment of 
the taxes which the people have a right 
to impose for the public weal. The 
hundred-millionaires of today fight as 
determinedly to avoid payment of the 
taxes that the people lawfully impose, 
as did John Hampden against the un- 
lawful ship-money of Charles the First. 
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The old struggle was by men who 
demanded the right to retain what was 
their own and to enjoy the fruits of 
their own frugality. The new struggle 
is by men or corporations who by some 
special or extraordinary privilege, li- 
cense, immunity or advantage have 
accumulated their boundless millions 
and are using these accumulations to 
maintain the monopolies that oppress 
and outrage the people. The throne 
of our modern George III is no longer 
at Westminster but in Wall Street. 
The Lord Norths of our day form 
steel trusts and sugar trusts and all 
other kinds of trusts, and then claim— 
not the divine right of kingship, but— 
the divine right of dollarship to rule 
the earth. If the interests of the people 
demand an Isthmian canal, that work is 
delayed year after year and Congress 
after Congress because it will interfere 
with the monopoly of a great railroad 
company. If the interests of the peo- 
ple demand and the conscience of the 
people insists upon a fair treatment of 
an adjacent island which we claim the 
right to take under our protection and 
whose product we use to sweeten our 
morning coffee, that must not be, be- 
cause great trusts think they will have 
to lessen their dividends if the people 
of Connecticut do not pay full duty on 
Cuban sugar to the impoverishment of 
Connecticut and Cuba alike. If the 
interests of the people demand that the 
iron and steel that is needed in every 
industry in the land, in the construction 
of every home in the land, in the mak- 
ing of every tool or implement of trade 
in the land, in the transportation of 
passengers and freight throughout the 
land, shall enter our harbors free and 
unhampered, that must not be if it will 
in any wise interfere with the ten per 
cent. dividends of a billion-dollar cor- 
poration. If public improvements are 
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planned in the interest of the people, if 
better roads or a better utilization of 
the highways of the people are in con- 
templation, if trolleys to bring neigh- 
borhoods together are asked for, all this 
must not be unless the consent can be 
obtained of hundred-million dollar rail- 
road corporations that pay more in 
dividends every year than was the total 
cost of running the entire United States 
Government a hundred years ago. If 
anything is to be done that the people 
demand, if any want is to be supplied 
that the people need, it must not be 
unless the great monopolies of the 
nation will graciously give their per- 
mission. 

The modern dollar has become des- 
potic. The dollars have left the masses 
and found their way into the pockets of 
the classes. The great men of our land 
today are not those whose eloquence 
can move the people; not those whose 
books are read from one end of the 
world to the other; not those whose 
pictures they have painted are visited 
by thousands ; not the geniuses whose 
light illumines the earth, but—the men 
who have command of the dollars. 
You may sit in the Waldorf Hotel and 
wait and watch and see the stream go 
by. A man whose mental gifts are the 
wonder of the world passes on unques- 
tioned and unnoticed. A poet whose 
songs are sung wherever music is known 
slides into an obscure corner. A divine 
whose ringing words for church and 
civilization stir men’s souls attracts no 
attention. A Patrick Henry ora Samuel 
Adams would be neglected, but—let 
some hundred-million dollar man enter 
the room and every eye is turned upon 
him. We recognize our king. 

The American who has recently re- 
ceived all the honors which royalty, 
nobility and society could lavish upon 
him in the capitals as well as in the 
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gambling resorts of Europe, was not a 
college president, or a man noted for 
his learning, his ability or his achieve- 
ments in art, literature or science. He 
was simply the president of the largest 
private monopoly the world has ever 
seen. He stood for—if he did not own 
-—more money than has ever before 
been gathered together under one man- 
agement and it was for this, and not for 
his unquestioned abilities as a manager, 
that the honors were heaped upon him. 

The mighty men of the earth today 
are not its princes or its potentates, its 
preachers or its orators, the men of the 
pen or the menofthe sword. The men 
who wield the world’s destinies are its 
moneyed men. By putting their money 
into the channels of trade they produce 
prosperity. By withdrawing it they 
cause disaster, panic and ruin. If they 
wish to sell, they loosen their hold upon 
the money market and the price of 
securities soars towards the sky. If 
they would buy, they tighten their grip, 
withdraw the money from circulation, 
and panic prices prevail and misery 
runs riot in the community. Their will 
is potent in the councils of state and 
they decide the policies of cabinets. 
Nations go to peace or war at their 
command and the welfare of continents 
depends on their will. They reign as 
supreme in the drawing-room as in the 
marts of trade and they control society 
with relentless hand. The Church 
molds its creed to their belief and men’s 
souls as well as their bodies are the slaves 
of the money power. Colleges receive 
their endowments from them, and 
the youth of the present generation, the 
fathers of the next, are trained in the 
social and political and economic ideas 
which the contributors to the college 
endowment approve, and have their 
ideas formed after the rich man’s 
model. 
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No place seems free from their inter- 
ference, no power sufficient to withstand 
their will. 

Half a dozen men within easy tele- 
phone call of each other can meet on 
Wall Street any afternoon and the 
American nation will sit still and wait 
till they adjourn. 

Our fathers rose in their majesty and 
their might and fought a successful 
fight against the despotism of the king. 
The sons are made of no meaner clay 
than the fathers. Courage is not a 
thing of the past. The valiant man is 
not out of date and the people are really 
as powerful as ever—when they come 
to know it. 

The struggle of our age and genera- 
tion is not against the despotism of the 
king but against the despotism of the 
dollar, and in any struggle for the 
amelioration of present conditions and 
the betterment of the lives and fortunes 
of the people, the sons of the men who 
stood behind the trenches at Bunker 
Hill, who went down to defeat and 
disaster but not disgrace at Long Island 
and Fort Washington, who followed 
the great commander in his campaign 
through the Jerseys and spent that long 
and weary and waiting, but all-impor- 
tant winter at Valley Forge, who 
stormed Bemis Heights and rode with 
Washington at Monmouth, who were 
with Greene and Morgan at Cowpens 
and King’s Mountain and Eutaw 
Springs, and who witnessed the splen- 
did triumph of our cause on the plains 
of Yorktown, will ever be ready, when 
the time comes, to fight for financial 
and social freedom as they fought for 
political freedom a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am the 
surgeon diagnosing the wounds, not 
the mangled victim hovering between 
life and death. It is the general con- 
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ditions, not the personal effect upon 
myself of which I complain. I have 
continued to steer my little boat with 
more or less success among the rocks 
that line the channel. I have even 
sometimes succeeded, they tell me, 
in harnessing my hundred-millionaire, 
crowned though he be, and making 
him pull like a tow-horse. Neither am 
I a prophet of evil. I do not believe 
that there is to be or that there is any 
need that there should be a military up- 
rising among us. I do not think that 
the evils of which I have complained 
are evils that require blood-letting. 
They can be settled by men of peace 
and by peaceful methods. We have 
only to meet the enemy. resolutely and 
they are ours, but just the same it 
requires a courage of no mean order to 
attack existing conditions. It requires 
leadership no less commanding than 
that of Washington, and followers no 
less devoted than those who followed 
him, to work out the salvation of the 
nation from the evils that now con- 
front it. 

Where if not from among the ranks 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion shall such leadership be found or 
such followers gathered ? 

The chosen leader of the American 
nation who was the victim of the foul 
assassin a few months ago was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio branch of our society. 
Our present President of the United 
States is a member of the New York 
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Society. The distinguished Senator 
from this State whose clear judgment, 
unflinching patriotism and unimpeach- 
able integrity have guided the legisla- 
tive counsels of the nation so well on 
the Cuban question and who we all feel 
sure will continue to guide them to an 
honorable issue, is a member of the 
Connecticut Society. Throughout the 
land you will find that the men the 
people trust most and love best are the 
members of the Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. It is for us 
not only to be proud of our heritage, 
but worthy of our opportunity. It is 
for us to hand down the institutions of 
our fathers to our children, not simply 
unimpaired but improved, perfected 
and brought to their full fruition. 

I have talked. to you today of the 
despotism of the dollar because it 
seems to me that it is the greatest of 
the evils that confront us today, but I 
am far from believing that it is an 
irremediable evil or an evil that we 
cannot cure with the medicine we have 
at hand. The glory of our fathers was 
that they builded not simply for their 
time but for ours. The greatness of 
the American Constitution adopted by 
the Convention over which the great 
Washington presided, is that it con- 
tains within itself the remedies for all 
the evils that may grow up under it. 
Our institutions are the greatest 
and best on earth because they fit all 
times and climes and conditions. 
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My DEAR WILSHIRE: 


I don’t know whether our beloved 
brother Shaw is regarded on the other 
side of the Atlantic as he is here, to 
wit: as a refined human joke. Whether 
or not, I feel impelled by his article in 
the May number of the Magazine, to 
take up the pen in order briefly to warn 
our transatlantic comrades and friends 
against any temptation they may feel 
to take anything our Irish Heine says 
too seriously. I have, I may premise, 
already demolished the fallacies con- 
tained in the Shawesque perversion of 
the Socialist point of view, some year 
and a half ago in the columns of the 
Saturday Review. But our only Shaw, 
bowled over on one occasion, comes 
up again smiling the next with the 
same old weapons. 

Shaw is, of course, welcome to think 
‘‘professed Socialism in a bad way,” if 
he chooses; but, when he alleges that 
the Social Democratic Federation at 
least has abandoned any of its princi- 
ples, be they ‘‘catastrophic revolution” 
or what he terms ‘‘pious platitudes” 
(read the fundamental demands of 
Socialism), anent the ‘‘ Socialization of 
the means of production and of ex- 
change,’’ one feels it is necessary to 
protest, 1f only for the sake of those 


American readers who know not Shaw 
and his humor. 

As regards the first point the S.D.F. 
has never, neither does it now, deny 
the possibility of crises in which physi- 
cal force may be a factor in the social 
revolution ahead of us. On the con- 
trary, we regard it as next to certain 
that there will be such crises in Eng- 
land as elsewhere. While as to the 
second point, when the S.D. F. 
“abandons” the ‘‘ Socialization of the 
means of production, etc.,’’ it will 
decree its own dissolution. 

Shaw appears to suffer chronically 
from a disease that I may term Radico- 
phobia—a plank in the Radical plat- 
form is to G.B.S. like the proverbial 
red rag to the bull. Socialism must, 
for him, be something clean cut off 
from the past. G.B.S. persistently re- 
fuses to recognize that Radicalism has 
had its own work to do, and that in so 
far as Radicalism has failed to com- 
plete its historical task, the uncom- 
pleted portions of that task devolve 
upon the Socialism that is its successor. 
Shaw rails at Socialist bodies for in- 
cluding in their programmes items 
accepted also by Radicals. The ‘‘ En- 
franchisement of Woman” (I suppose 
he means female suffrage), which is 
one of those mentioned, may be a piece 
of idiocy, as I think it is, but if so it 
belongs by no means exclusively to the 
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feeble, foolish Radicals and Socialists, 
but would, if I mistake not, be sub- 
scribed to by the majority of the all- 
wise Fabian Society. There are, 
moreover, probably in proportion at 
least, as many Socialists, and even 
Radicals, who object to it as Fabians. 

And now what is the heaven-sent 
kind of Socialism Shaw advocates in 
place of the historical? What is 
Fabianism? For those who know the 
_ history of the Fabian Society, its litera- 
ture and its ways, the answer is clear 
as daylight. Fabianism is nothing 
more than a movement for the aggran- 
disement and ascendency of the civil 
servant, in other words of the Bureau- 
crat. Your civil servant, your bureau- 
crat, must have his Fabian movement 
just as your army man has his militarist 
movement, or your parson his clerical 
movement. Fabianism is no less a 
class movement than the others, only 
owing to the circumstances of the case 
the bureaucratic movement, termed 
Fabianism, can more easily masquerade 
as Socialism by means of an eguzvoque, 
to wit by the modern class-state being 
confounded, by a verbal quibble, with 
the Social-democratic Society of the 
future. 

In fact, the whole of the Shaw case 
rests upon sleight-of-hand tricks with 
words. Take Shaw’s gibe at Social- 
Democrats for their ‘‘pro-Krugerism,” 
as he calls it. As everybody else 
knows our Internationalism compels us 
to be pro-Boers. Shaw appears to 
' suggest that Internationalism consists 
in a great capitalist power aggrandiz- 
ing itself at the expense of smaller and 
weaker peoples. Here again two con- 
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tradictory principles are confounded by 
a juggle. Of this ew interpretation of 
Internationalism, as meaning Imperial- 
ism let us hope ‘‘not a breath” does 
‘stir’? among us. Why does not Shaw 
carry his argument a step farther? A 
harmless and industrious workman on 
his way home is set upon by Hooligans 
and robbed of his tools. The Social- 
Democrat is naturally indignant at the 
aggression, at which Shaw observes 
that Social-Democrats today appear to 
have ‘‘not a breath”’ of the old collec- 
tivism stirring among them. They 
used to believe in the Communization 
of the means of production; now they 
talk as though individual property in 
the means of production were an in- 
stitution of sacramental sanctity! Here 
we have an exact parallel to Shaw’s 
attempt to identify Imperialist robbery 
with the free federation of nationalities 
demanded by Socialist International- 
ism. The forcible subjugation of 
weaker nations by stronger is no more 
Internationalism than the annexation 
of the workman’s tools by the common 
thief is collectivism in the means of 
production. 

No, my dear Wilshire, we of the 
S.D.F. are not likely to be caught by 
the Fabian bait. ‘‘Efficiency’’ may 
be all right, but you can pay too high 
a price even for it. Mr. Seddon and 
New Zealand, are they not there to 
warn us of the rottenness of bogus 
Socialism (save the mark !) 

With best wishes for the success of 
Wilshire, man and magazine, 

I remain, ever yours, 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT RAILROADS 


W. C. GREEN 


THINK if the people of this country 

knew the real truth about our rail- 

roads they would not be long in mak- 
ing them public property. 

Railroads are public highways, and 
as corporations they exist only by the 
authority and sufferance of the people. 

All public highways belong ex- 
clusively to the people and cannot be 
alienated from them by any power 
whatever. 

The control and operation of the 
public highways is exclusively a func- 
tion of the sovereign state, and as such, 
cannot legitimately be delegated to any 
private person or corporation. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States says: ‘‘The right of eminent 
domain nowhere justifies the taking of 
property for private use,” and as rail- 
roads can only be built by exercising 
this right, it follows that they cannot 
rightfully be built by private corpora- 
tions for private use. 

All attempts of the state to delegate 
any public function to private persons 
or corporations are gross abuses and 
perversions of the public powers and 
an abdication of its authority, which if 
carried to its logical conclusion, would 
abolish the state altogether. Where it 
is done in the case of railway corpora- 
tions, Henry D. Lloyd (author of Wealth 
vs. Commonwealth) calls it ‘‘the em- 
bezzlement of public highways and 


public franchises into private property.”’ 
And again: ‘‘If the private use of pri- 
vate ownership of highways is to go, the 
private ownership must go. There must 
be no private use of public powers or 
public property.’’ And again: ‘‘All the 
grants of franchises that have been given 
into private hands for private property 
are void in morals, and void in that 
higher law which sets the copy for the 
laggard pens of legislators and judges.” 

Every attempt to turn over public 
powers to the use of private individuals 
has always resulted, and must of nec- 
cessity result, in multiplied evils, 
wrongs and mischiefs, for it is an 
attempt to make an impossible and un- 
natural partnership between the state 
and favored individuals with the sole 
purpose of giving such favored indi- 
viduals the right of taxation, which is 
inherent only in the sovereign power, 
and of using it as a means of plunder- 
ing the rest of the people. Of course 
this has always been done under the 
false pretense of benefiting the people ; 
but it has always, and in all times and 
in all places, resulted in planting an 
irrepressible conflict between the people 
and the persons securing the illegiti- 
mate benefits derived therefrom. Their 
interests and those of the people are 
necessarily antagonistic in all things 
and inevitably result in perpetual con- 
flict between them. 
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The exercising by private persons of 
public functions is essentially immoral 
and indefensible in every respect, and 
so far from becoming a “‘vested right,” 
as claimed by railway corporations and 
others, is, on the contrary, simply an 
intolerable and dangerous nuisance 
which should be abated without un- 
necessary delay. It is a survival: of 
the long since exploded theory of the 
divine right of kings and of privileged 
classes, when the people had no rights 
that these thieves and plunderers were 
bound to respect. They have no place 
in a free country. We have outgrown 
them, and it is high time they were 
cast aside into the lumber room of 
other past barbarisms and tyrannies. 

According to the books on the sub- 
ject, the management of our American 
railways would ‘‘shame hell in its 
palmiest days.” 

It is shown not only to be grossly 
incompetent, but criminal and vicious 
almost beyond belief. The whole sys- 
tem seems to be a festering mass, 
reeking with corruption, chaotic mis- 
management and reckless abuse of its 
enormous powers. While under proper 
management it would become the 
means of almost inconceivable progress 
and prosperity to the nation with 
corresponding profits to its owners; it 
is, instead, by its overmastering greed 
and corruption the greatest stumbling 
block to both progress and profit. 

Their maxim of charging ‘‘all the 
traffic will bear,’’ is not only the worst 
of robber maxims, meaning simply to 
squeeze the last possible drop of blood 
from their victims, but it utterly defeats 
its purpose. Whatever of prosperity 
the country and the railways enjoy is 
secured wholly in spite of their iniquit- 
ous methods. 

Here are a few of the charges made 
against them: 
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1. Gross and criminal mismanage- 
ment. It is shown that although the 
railroad business is among the very 
best money-making businesses in the 
world under honest and competent 
management, yet about ‘‘four-fifths of 
the stock and one-fifth of the bonds of 
American railroads go fruitless every 
year,’ and as much as twenty-five per 
cent. of the railways are sometimes in 
the hands of receivers at one time; 
that their stocks fluctuate from thirty 
to three hundred per cent. and their 
bonds from five to one hundred per 
cent. during every year; that their 
fares and freights are so exorbitant as 
to kill all business but such as must be 
transacted at any price; that their 
management is simply murderous in its 
recklessness; that they kill outright 
over 7,000 and maim over 45,000 per- 
sons every year; that this slaughter is 
worse than war itself and that the 
number killed by them of their em- 
ployes alone is two and a-half times as 
many, and the number injured is seven 
and a-half times as many as upon 
English railways, while the number of 
passengers killed is seven times and 
the number injured is ten times the 
number on German railways. The 
Interstate Commission says: ‘Right 
under our eyes is waging daily a battle 
more deadly, more bloody, more cruel 
and atrocious than any of modern 
times,” and that ‘tour railway manage- 
ment is in a state of anarchy and is 
morally reckless.” 

2. It is charged that the railways are 
criminal and rotten to the core. It is 
shown that they have the power to 
destroy the business of every man and 
control the value of his property, and 
that they continually misuse and abuse 
this power. Henry D. Lloyd says that 
no American farmer today has more 
than a nominal title to his farm, for 
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the railroads can and do make and un- 
make its value at their own whim or 
will. It is shown that the railways 
make it their universal practice to con- 
spire with favored customers to break 
down and ruin rivals in business; that 
two trunk lines deliberately sunk over 
$10,000,000 of their stockholders’ 
money in assisting the Standard Oil 
Company to ruin a rival pipe line com- 
pany; that they and other railroads 
contracted with said oil company to 
transport its oil at ten cents per barrel 
and to charge its rivals thirty-five cents 
per barrel, and, in addition, to give this 
extra twenty-five cents over-charges to 
the Standard Oil Company. In this 
way the Standard Oil Company has re- 
ceived from the railways tens of 
millions of dollars every year for many 
years. Franklin B. Gowen, an expert, 
examined the books of one of these 
railways in behalf of its stockholders 
and found that it had given away to 
favorites of the management over 
$100,000,000 in twenty years. He 
says the railways of this country give 
away to favored shippers in rebates 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 every 
year. This practice of conspiring 
secretly to ruin rivals of favored cus- 
tomers has become a most intolerable 
nuisance, and has made the railroads 
of the country dangerous public 
enemies that should be suppressed. 
The Interstate Commission says that 
railways habitually break any law that 
does not suit them and insolently say 
that they do it ‘‘because they do not 
like them,’’ and that railway managers 
‘fare guilty of acts which, if the laws of 
the land were enforced, would subject 
them to fine and imprisonment.” 
United States Senate Document No. 53 
charges that the railroads give free 
transportation to everyone who may be 
of service to them ‘‘from constable to 
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cabinet,’’ and that these favors are in- 
tended as bribes. It is a notorious fact 
that the railroads maintain at Washing- 
ton and at every state capital, a paid 
lobby of expert bribers for the express 
purpose of controlling congress and the 
state legislatures in their interests. 
The late Governor Pingree said that 
there were better men in the Michigan 
penitentiary than these lobbyists. 

It is shown that the railroads are 
beating the government out of more 
than $20,000,000 annually by their ex- 
orbitant charges for carrying the mails, 
that they charge twenty times as much 
for this service as they do the express 
companies for like service; that they 
charge the government over one hun- 
dred per cent. of the entire value of 
the mail cars annually for their use; 
that they habitually pad the mails at 
the time of weighing them with a vast 
lot of bogus matter in order to cheat 
the government into paying for more 
than is carried. 

It is shown that the railways have 
entered permanently into the practice 
of controlling primaries, elections, 
candidates and public men until it has 
become dangerous to democratic insti- 
tutions. No other circumstance exists 
today casting so much doubt upon the 
permanency and stigma on the purity 
of our republican form of government. 

It is shown that the railway managers 
perjure themselves with the utmost 
fluency and sang froid whenever the 
occasion requires, that they make a 
practice of debauching our judges, the 
pulpit, the public press and everybody 
in sight for whom they have the least 
use. 

Out of twelve billions of dollars of 
railway capitalization in this county 
over eight billions is water. Every 
dollar of this watered stock is based 
upon franchises and other valuable 
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things secured from the people under 
false pretenses and without any com- 
pensation whatever. On this fraudu- 
lently capitalized stock the whole 
people are required to pay an annual 
tribute to these corporations of over 
three hundred millions of Collars. 

The amount of land alone that the 
railroads have managed to cheat the 
people out of without any compensa- 
tion would give every homeless family 
in the land a farm of thirty acres, and 
the $8,000,000,000 of fraudulently capi- 
talized franchises out of which they 
have bilked the people would give 
every such family a $1,000 home. The 
annual tribute the people are compelled 
to pay on this fraudulent stock would 
parallel every trunk line railroad in the 
country in ten years. Speaking of this 
sort of thing, Henry D. Lloyd says: 
“Property to the extent of uncounted 
millions has been changed from the 
possession of the many who owned it 
to the few who hold it— 

1. Without the knowledge of the real 
owners. 

2. Without their consent. 

3. With no compensation for the 
value taken. 

4. By falsehood, often under oath. 

5. In violation of the law.” 

Railway charges are practically pro- 
hibitory and a serious block to the 
country’s progress. 

There can be no doubt that the 
extortionately high charges of America 
railways are blocking the progress of 
this country more than any other 
cause. While the economies in rail- 
way transportation have been enormous 
and their efficiency vastly increased 
within the past few years, yet the fares 
are even higher now than they were 
years ago, and the freight rates have 
not been reduced anywhere near to 
what they ought to be under the im- 
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provements and savings effected. Both 
are simply extortionate, as I shall show 
hereafter. 

The losses of New Jersey farmers 
alone are estimated to be over $10,- 
000,000 a year, owing to high railway 
charges. 

The American people do not and 
cannot travel. ‘‘At least ninety per 
cent. of them have never seen the 
national capitol, or taken a pleasure 
trip of one hundred miles from home.” 
Only such business is done over the rail- 
roads as must be done at any price. 
‘‘They have driven off the ox teams and 
the stage coaches, and now keep them 
off by charging only slightly less fares 
and freight rates than those convey- 
ances.” In fact, it is shown that they 
are charging the government fifty per 
cent. more for carrying the mails than 
the old stage coaches used to charge for 
the same service. And yet, owing to the 
prohibitory fares, few of the passenger 
trains pay expenses; and the palace 
cars pay less than their expenses. It 
is said that there is only one railway 
west of Chicago whose passenger trains 
pay expenses, and that twenty per 
cent. of the passenger traffic on western 
roads is upon free passes. 

That this is solely owing to high 
fares the following facts will prove: 

The average number of passengers 
per train is only forty, while with our 
modern locomotives they might haul at 
least ten cars carrying six hundred and 
forty passengers. 

The average dead weight hauled per 
passenger is 7,500 pounds, or, say, 
fifty times as much non-paying weight 
as paying weight. 

The average earnings of passenger 
trains per trip are only about $20. 

In poverty-stricken India, with their 
low fares, the average train carries two 
hundred and fifty passengers. 
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The Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
with its one hundred miles of track, 
uniform 5 cent fares, and serving a 
population of only about 2,000,000 
people, carried in 1893 over forty per 
cent. as many passengers as did all the 
railways of the United States, with 
their 170,000 miles of track and serving 
a population of over 60,000,000. After 
paying $2,000,000 in rentals and in- 
terest on its bonds, it earned nearly ten 
per cent. upon its $30,000,000 of 
capital stock (largely water). 

That the freight trains do not begin 
to earn as much as they might with 
lower freight rates is shown by the 
following facts: 

The average freight train consists of 
only twenty-one cars, of which forty 
per cent. run empty, while the modern 
freight locomotive is capable of haul- 
ing sixty full loaded cars. 

The average car only carries about 
three tons of freight, when it has a 
capacity of thirty tons; and so the 
average freight train only carries about 
forty tons, when it might with slight 
additional expense, carry 1,800 tons of 
paying freight. 

The average freight car only does 
about twelve full days’ work in a year 
and only earns $6.40 per haul, while 
with low freight rates it could do at 
least ten times as much work and earn 
just as much per haul. 

The possibilities of railway transpor- 
tation are almost inconceivably great. 
They will be vastly greater when elec- 
tricity comes into general use. Even 
now ‘‘it costs no more to carry a ton 
of freight 1,000 miles than it used to 
cost to carry a letter half that dis- 
tance.” Hon. J. L. Cowles, in his 
book, ‘‘ A General Freight and Passen- 
ger Post,” shows this most strikingly. 

He boldly proposes that the govern- 
ment own and operate the railways of 
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the country and run them on uniform 
fares and freight rates, and he shows 
that they could be profitably run on the 
following low charges, viz: Passenger 
fares on ‘‘local” trains at a uniform 
rate of FIVE cents, without reference 
to distance traveled. On through trains 
fares to be 25 cents and $1, according 
to the train taken, ‘‘Express’’ or 
i‘ Daste 

This is so entirely out of any former 
experience that it will cause wonder- 
ment to many, and no doubt some will 
declare it to be impossible. It is not 
only possible, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt about it, for it is no 
mere theory of his, but he proves it to 
be practicable by existing facts and 
examples, and even shows that it 
would prove much more profitable 
than the existing charges are. 

The principal facts are these: Even 
under existing incompetent, wasteful 
and extravagant management, the 
average passenger fare on our rail- 
roads is only a trifle over 50 cents per 
trip. So it is clear that if tickets were 
issued at a uniform price of 50 cents, 
good for any distance, even now, that 
the passenger revenues of the railroads 
would be fully as great as they now 
are, and one might ride across the con- 
tinent on such a ticket. Some might 
say that everyone would then ride 
across the continent and so it could not 
be done. This is not true. They 
would ride just where they wanted to 
go and no further, same as they send 
their letters. 

It should be borne in mind that every 
through line is made up of a series of 
short hauls. Even so great a through 
line as the New York Central railway 
carries 114 local passengers to one 
through passenger. It is asserted that 
if letters could be sent around the world 
for nothing it would not alter the aver- 
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age distance they are now sent. People 
do not send letters to get the most out 
of the government, but to suit their 
convenience only, and they send them 
to the person they want to reach 
whether he is ten miles or 3,000 miles 
away. People use the street cars on 
the same principle and would use the 
railways in exactly the same way. 
They would go where they had busi- 
ness or to where the person lived they 
wanted to see, and no further. This is 
according to the law of averages, and 
under it the distance people will travel 
on an average can be calculated to a 
nicety. This isthe principle upon which 
the ‘‘ Penny Post’’ was established and 
has worked with extreme satisfaction. 
It is also the principle upon which the 
insurance business, the banks and 
other like businesses are conducted. 

Now, owing to the exorbitant fares 
‘charged by the railways, their trains 
only carry an average of about forty 
passengers at an average 50-cent fare, 
when they could easily carry 640 at 
only an insignificant additional cost at 
a 5-cent, a 25-cent or a $1 fare, which 
would bring in a revenue of $32, $160 
and $640 respectively, instead of the 
present average of $20 per trip. It is 
found that the distance trains run or 
the loads they carry cut little or no 
figure in the expenses of a railroad. In 
other words, the expenses of a great 
railroad system are about the same 
without reference to the volume of its 
business. Even the grades on a rail- 
way cost more than the distance trav- 
eled by its trains. 

At present they haul 7,500 pounds of 
dead weight to every passenger, while 
if their trains ran full there would be 
no additional non-paying weight to 
haul, but every additional pound would 
be paying tonnage. Mr. Wm. M. 
Ackworth, who is said to be the 


greatest authority in England on rail- 
ways, says that were a train starting 
from London for Glasgow, four hun- 
dred and ten miles, and a passenger 
who would not otherwise have gone on 
the train could be induced to go, all 
above ONE-HALF A CENT of his fare 
would be clear profit to the company. 
He figures the expense of carrying him 
this four hundred and ten miles would 
be three-eighths of a cent for coal and 
that the other eighth of a cent would 
be more than sufficient to pay for oil 
and other expenses. Thus it will be 
seen that the cost of transportation 
after the machinery is once set in 
motion is insignificant, and that the 
distance one is carried does not count 
in the cost appreciably. Mr. Cowles 
gives a number of facts and many 
cases of actual experience of the rail- 
ways proving his contentions. I shall 
only instance a single example. 

The Northern Pacific, which runs 
through Blue Island, a suburb of 
Chicago, did not realize enough from 
its local trains between those two 
points, a distance of twenty miles, to 
pay expenses on the usual fares. It 
put down the fares to a flat five cents 
without reference to distance, and its 
business at once doubled and increased 
until it became the best paying part on 
the road. The manager, Mr. Ainslee, 
said: ‘‘There is more money in a uni- 
form five-cent fare than in three cents 
a mile.”’ 

The same principle applies to freight 
charges. It is found that di tance of 
the haul does not cut any figure in the 
cost, and that the principle of charging 
a low uniform rate, without regard to 
distance of haul, is the most profitable. 
Milk has been carried to New York 
City from within a radius of three hun- 
dred miles at a uniform charge for all 
points within that distance for over 
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forty years, and has been found to 
work with great satisfaction to both 
railways and the consumers. In fact 
many points in the United States have 
been grouped with a uniform rate be- 
tween all points within those groups. 
The business from the Pacific coast to 
the east has been grouped. For in- 
stance: The charges from Los Angeles 
on oranges to all points east of the 
Mississippi river have been made uni- 
form and are the same to Chicago, 
2,265 miles, and to New York, 3,180. 

The Great Eastern Railway of Eng- 
land carries packages to and from any 
two points on its 1,000 miles of road at 
a uniform rate without regard to dis- 
tance. 

Mr. Cowles proposes a tariff of $6.00 
per car load for any distance in the 
United States. When the foregoing 
facts are taken into consideration, and 
also what I have heretofore stated, 
that the average freight train runs with 
forty per cent. of its cars empty under 
the present high rates, that the average 
car only carries about three ton loads 
when it might carry thirty tons just as 
well, that our big locomotives can 
haul from 1,200 to 1,800 tons just as 
well as they now haul the present load 
of forty tons, that each car might just 
as well be made to do two hundred 
days’ work in place of the paltry 
twelve days per year it now does, and 
that it now only earns an average of 
$6.40 per haul, when it might just as 
well make ten or twenty hauls at $6.00 
per haul, as proposed by Mr. 
Cowles, it becomes certain that the 
rate tariff he proposes is entirely prac- 
ticable and that the railways would earn 
far greater revenues under these low 
rates than they now do under the present 
extortionate charges. Mr. Cowles esti- 
mates that their earnings would be at 
least double what they now are. 
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The railways are the nerves and 
arteries of our whole social and indus- 
trial system, and when they clog these 
arteries, as they are doing by their 
extortionate charges, they become 
public enemies and ruinous to the 
whole business and _ social system. 
Henry D. Lloyd says that ‘‘our high- 
ways are used to prevent travel.” 
Also, that ‘ownership of the highways 
ends in the ownership of everything 
and everybody that has to use them.”’ 
He further says that no farmer who 
depends on the use of the railways has 
more than a nominal title to his farm, 
for the railways can, by their absolute 
power over transportation, raise or 
lower, or make worthless, the value of 
his farm. A.B. Stickney, a railroad 
manager, says that farmers are 
systematically discriminated against 
every year by the railroads; that 
they make high rates to the farmer 
on his grain and so lower its value, 
and when the dealers have bought 
it make secret low rates to them 
on the grain until it is all moved to mar- 
ket. He says the railroads of this 
country exercise powers that would 
cause a violent revolution if undertaken 
by the government. 

Now 1 have given a plain statement 
of the alarming and dangerous facts 
about our railway system, and what 
tremendous advantages we might reap 
if they were owned and operated by 
the nation. It must be clear to the 
dullest understanding that they have 
got us by the throat and will destroy 
what few liberties we have left unless 
we take action in the matter soon. Il, 
for one, do not think we have any 
choice left, and that the only thing we 
can do to save ourselves is to assert our 
right and our power and condemn them 
as dangerous and intolerable nuisances 
and take them out of irresponsible pri- 
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vate hands, where they never ought to 
have been, and run them as they were 
intended to be run, in the interest of 
the whole people. We delude ourselves 
with the idea that we are a free people, 
when, in fact, we are living under the 
most vicious and crushing industrial 
tyranny in the world today. We boast 
of being the most progressive people 
on earth, when, in fact, we are behind 
every other civilized nation in this vital 
matter. Every nation in Europe, ex- 
cept England, owns its railways in 
whole or in part, and England is 
said to be arranging to take hers 
over. 

That their publicly owned railways 
are better managed, even when man- 
aged by monarchies and absolute gov- 
ernments, are cheaper and run more in 
the interests of the people than our 
privately owned roads is beyond ques- 
tion. Our railways kill seven times, 
and maim ten times as many passen- 
gers as the German roads; our average 
fares are over two cents per mile. In 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Austria fares are only three-fourths of 
a cent per mile. In Russia one can 
travel 2,000 miles for $6.00. Belgium 
workingmen ride at a little oyer one- 
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tenth of a cent per mile (nine miles for 
a cent). Belgium sells a ticket for 
$5.50 good to ride fifteen days. Den- 
mark does the same. Switzerland 
issues a like ticket for $6.00. .She also 
issues a ticket good to ride for a year 
for $57.90. And yet, all these roads 
are run at a profit, and the German 
empire is said to get half its revenues 
from the profits of its railroads. 

No discriminations are made on these 
roads, and the ‘‘deadly secret rebate’’ 
practiced on American railroads is un- 
known. The poorest peasant can ship 
his small products at as low a rate as 
the largest and most powerful shipper. 

“Since mankind were first welded 
into nations, the highways have always 
been the symbol of government, and 
the owner of the highways has been 
the government.” In this country the 
railways not only own the highways 
and the government, but they own and 
control the people as well as their pri- 
vate property, and they practice the 
most irresponsible, arbitrary and des- 
potic tyranny of any institution on 
earth today. Now what are we going 
to do about it? It is up to the Ameri- 
can people to settle this question and 
do it soon.—Wayland’s Monthly. 


**Not Yet is Freedom.”’ 


Not yet is freedom: only now a name 

In which a wanton age would hide its shame— 
An age without a soul, without a faith; 

An age that hears but what the liar saith, 
That makes a glory of its perfidy 

Toward every trust and truth of liberty ; 

An age abandoned to the ruthless strong, 
Who know in creed or practice but one wrong— 
Resistance to the hunger of their might, 

Or question of its predatory right; 

An age whose greatness is the drunk of wine, 
And labor is the press and grape and vine. 


—From George D. Herron’s poem, ‘‘Not Yet is Freedom.” 


FRANK PIXLEY ON 


THE COMMUNE 


HE Commune_is held up as the 
personification of misrule and de- 
struction. Communists are represented 
as that worst element of city life that 
delights in blood and conflagration, 
and Paris of 1871 is described as a 
scene of frightful disorder, submitting 
to anarchy, pillage and murder. 

I was present in the city of Paris 
during the entire period that the Com- 
mune held sway. I was there from 
the day of the entry of the Germans 
till the army of Versailles destroyed 
the Commune, and the experiment of 
communal government was wiped out 
of existence by the death 40,000 citi- 
zens who fell in battle in the streets of 
the capital of France. 

I saw that great city of Central 
Europe held for five weeks by the men 
of Vilette, Montmartre, and the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, by the artisans and 
laborers, who for the first time in seven- 
teen years had the opportunity to bear 
arms. There was the bank of France 
with its hoarded wealth of coin, the 
House of Rothschilds, the Bank of the 
Hopes of Amsterdam; there were the 
great magazines and storehouses filled 
with costly fabrics; shops with jewels 
of untold value; palaces with costliest 
gems of art; pictures and marbles of 
inestimable price. There was a vast 
population which for months had en- 
dured privation, hunger and distress. 


The gendarmerie had been driven out, 
and there was no other government 
than that of the Commune. 

And yet during five weeks—weeks 
of menace from without and suffering 
within—I saw and heard of no single 
act of pillage or murder. 

For five weeks the great forts of the 
enciente sent their destructive missiles 
to the heart of the city. From the 
Trocodero of a Sunday afternoon to 
the Pere la Chaise, the Commune 
soldiers contended against the Ver- 
sailles troops. | From barricade to bar- 
ricade, from one open space to another, 
fighting inch by inch, in desperation 
the soldiers of the Commune with their 
wives fighting by their sides, sullenly 
disputing every stone, block and curb- 
stone, retreated to the cemetery, and 
there amid the graves of the dead, the 
last of the Communists laid down their 
lives in hopeless, desperate valor. 

They may have been wrong and mis- 
guided, but that they were thieves, 
murderers and incendiaries, I most in- 
dignantly deny. 

During five weeks I saw no act of 
vandalism; I saw no plunder, I saw 
organization and order. 

During the week of government vic- 
tory I saw scenes of unparalleled 
brutality. I saw a hundred inexcusable 
bloody acts. I saw a_ well-dressed 
matron stabbed to death in the back 
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and flung like a dead beast into an open 
porte cochere in the boulevard Hauss- 
man, because she lagged behind in the 
train of prisoners. I saw five little 
girls lying dead in a heap near the 
Palace d’Industrie, with their little 
petticoats thrown over their faces, shot 
as petroleuses by Versailles soldiers. I 
saw every sub-lieutenant of the army 
of France armed with the power to 
arrest, try, and execute citizens, and 
this after the fight was over. I have 
read the death decrees and the decrees 
of exile that for five years followed this 
communal uprising. 

I do not believe that the Communists 
either burned or attempted to burn 
Paris. I believe that the whole petro- 
leum story comes from an absurd scare. 

The war of the Commune was to the 
Great Revolution what the mad raid of 
John Brown was to our civil war. It 
was the first electric burst from the 
overcharged clouds. It will illuminate 
in the adoption of all the great prin- 
ciples for which the Commune con- 
tended. 

The Commune was composed of the 
scholars and thinkers of France. It 
was a band of patriots. If it had in it 
the mad element of fanaticism, it may 
be excused. If oppressed labor classes 
looked to it for relief it was but natural. 
If fanaticism and disorder enrolled 
themselves to fight under its banners it 
was because it was the first and only 
flag where they might enlist. If pov- 
erty, distress and desperation looked to 
it for a change it was but rational. 

The history of the Commune is writ- 
ten by its enemies. Like all lost causes 
it will be misrepresented. What there 
was of good in it will be suppressed. 
What there was of bad in it will be 
exaggerated. 

The effort of an eye witness, at this 
late time and in these columns, is but a 
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feeble effort at stemming the tide and 
current of opprobrium running against 
the Communists of Paris. Nearly all 
the press of America and England, 
nearly every pulpit in Christendom, has 
denounced the Commune. The press 
has thundered its anathemas against it, 
and the throne of God has been bom- 
barded from every Catholic and Pro- 
testant priest and preacher’s desk with 
unstinted censure. 

Why the Roman church should do so 
I may guess. Why the Protestant 
should I do not understand. 

This little fragmentary scrap cf obser- 
vation may be gathered up for history, 
and may help to swell the protest that 
in the interest of TRUTH may sometime 
be made. 

To the facts of which I speak I bear 
the testimony of a living witness. Of 
the Commune I was a part. I helped 
to build the barricade at the Place de 
l’Opera. It was begun by a woman in 
a purple frock, and a lad of perhaps 
fourteen years of age. The rule was 
that every passer-by should adda stone 
from the Belgian pavement with which 
the boulevard was made. I made occa- 
sion to pass often. From my window 
in the Hotel de Hollande, Rue de la 
Paix, I saw the bloody fight of the 
Place de l’Opera. At this barricade I 
saw this woman bring water, load guns, 
and bear away the empty ones, and 
when the soldiers of the Commune 
were beaten off, I saw this purple- 
gowned amazon, with disheveled hair 
and bloody arms, alone defend the 
ramparts that she had aided to raise, 
till she was stabbed to death with 
bloody bayonets. 

I rode to two midnight sorties with 
Dombrowski, and I breakfasted with 
Ockelowitz in the Place Vendome, for 
the Americans had the universal pass 
with the officers and soldiers of the 
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Commune. I treated a regiment of 
Vilette to half a cask of red wine. It 
was cheap, and I was paid in hearing 
them cheer the toast I gave them in 
very bad French—‘‘ The Two Repub- 
lics—the Republic of France, and the 
Grand Republic of America.”’ I shall 
live to see its realization. 

I rode in an open voiture at midnight 
to the heights of the Butte de Mont- 
martre to witness the artillery duel 
between it and Valerian. I met with 
polite attention ; I was not robbed. 

Let London, or New York, or San 
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Francisco fall under the control of the 
worst citizens, and we should see scenes 
of pillage, rapine, violence, drunken- 
ness, theft and murder. Yet in this 
great rich city of Paris, given over to 
the Commune for five weeks, with all 
its wealth and wine, I saw order, sobri- 
ety and respect to persons and property. 

Hence I feel it my duty to say that 
Communism does not mean a forcible 
and unlawful distribution of property, 
nor is the word Communist a synonym 
for every crime.—San Francisco Argo- 
naut. 
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LL wealth is produced by labor, 
and goods exchange in propor- 

tion to the quantity of human labor 
which is embodied in them. Between 
the workers of all civilized countries 
there is no real difference: they create 
the wealth and produce the food, and, 
under proper conditions, all would live 
in moderation, all would have enough. 
But landowners, capitalists, merchants, 
money-lenders, have possessed them- 
selves of the iand, of the machinery, 
of the currency, of the credit. They 
therefore compel the workers to labor 
long and live hardly for their benefit ; 
they take of the time, and the life, and 
the labor of their fellows for nothing. 
Those who own the soil, and those who 
manufacture—those who live on inter- 
est, and those who trade on differences 
of value, live alike in luxury and in 
idleness out of the sweat and the misery 
of others. They, therefore, are the 
enemies of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, to be overcome by voluntary com- 


bination and peaceful endeavor. You, 
then, who produce the wealth in every 
country, consider where you stand; 
you, men who have seen your homes 
broken up, your health destroyed, have 
beheld your wives and children fade 
away under the tyranny of capitalism, 
stop and think. Let all who are made 
poor and miserable for the advantage 
of others, take heed to themselves. 
And having thus considered, thus 
thought, and thus looked at home, 
stretch out your hands, now powerless, 
to the workers of the world as your 
friends, and begin a new and better 
social epoch for humanity. Working 
men and working women of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, who now toil and suffer 
that others may be lazy and rich— 
Unite! Working men and working 
women of Europe and America, who 
now rejoice in the gleam of a transient 
prosperity, only to be cast into deeper 
despair on the next stagnation—Unite ! 
Unite! In union alone is safety and 
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happiness for the future, as in difference 
and selfishness have been danger and 
misery in the past. Therefore, once 
more, working men and _ working 
women, ye who live hardly today, to 
pass on sadness and poverty to your 
children tomorrow, Unite! Unite! 
Unite ! 

Thus in every direction the policy of 
the democracy is clear and well-defined. 
Freedom, social reorganization, thor- 
ough unity at home, justice, self-gov- 
ernment, and a consideration for our 
colonies and dependencies, and a warm 
friendship and ready assistance for the 
oppressed peoples abroad—such is the 
work we are called upon to begin and 
carry out. Democracy, which the so- 
called ‘‘governing, classes’’ jeer at as 
anarchy, incapacity, and self-seeking, 
means a close federation, first, of our 
own people, and next, of the workers 
of the civilized world. This is a policy 
not of today or of tomorrow, now to be 
taken up and again to be laid aside; it 
is an undertaking in which each can 
continuously bear his share, and hand 
on the certainty of success to his 
fellow. 

The current of events will help on the 
cause of the people. Within the past 
generation greater changes have been 
wrought than in centuries of human 
existence before. For the first time in 
the history of mankind the whole earth 
is at our feet. Railways, telegraphs, 
steam communications, have but just 
begun to exercise an influence. Edu- 
cation and intercourse are breaking 
down the barriers of ages. The men 
who do the work of the world are 
learning from one another how it is that 
the poor and the miserable, the unfor- 
tunate and the weak, suffe: and fall by 
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the wayside. In our own country, 
which has led the way to the new stage 
of social development, all can see that 
the lot of the many is sad, whilst the 
few are rich and luxurious far beyond 
what is beneficial even to them. Our 
action in redress of these inequalities 
and better ordering of our affairs will 
guide and encourage the world. We, 
perhaps, alone among the peoples can 
carry out with peace, order and con- 
tentment those changes which contin- 
ental revolutionists have sought through 
anarchy and bloodshed. Religion, 
which should have helped ‘in this striv- 
ing for a happier period, has suffered 
the rich and powerful to twist its teach- 
ings to their own account. Now, there- 
fore, is the time, in the face of difficul- 
ties and dangers which threaten from 
many quarters, for Englishmen of all 
classes, creeds and conditions to push 
aside the petty bickerings of faction or 
the degrading influence of mere selfish 
interests, to the end that by sympathy 
and fellow-feeling for their own and for 
others they may hold up a nobler ideal 
to mankind. Such an ideal is not 
unreal or impracticable. Not as yet of 
course can we hope to realize more 
than a portion of that for which we 
strive. But if only we are true to one 
another, and stand together in the 
fight, the brightness of the future is 
ours—the day before us and the night 
behind. So, when those who come 
after look back to these islands as we 
now look back to Athens or Palestine, 
they shall say—‘‘This was glory—this 
true domination; these men builded 
on eternal foundations their might, 
majesty, dominion and power.”—From 
‘England for All,”-by H. M. Hynd- 
man; published in 1881. 


Pe testimony of dead civilizations, 
for centuries forgotten, and the 
testimony of known history will teach 
a solemn lesson if one will stop and 
think. 
There is one function which bestows 


on man’s estate a noble stature. How- 
ever failing humanity may at times 
appear, in spite otf all it marches ever 
forward. Falling, it will-rise again. 
Man is essentially a conqueror. 

But in considering the problems that 
confront us, let us not tire out our 
powers in seeking and condemning 
what is false and wrong, more than to 
use it for a contrast to set forward what 
is true and right. More than this be- 
longs to higher power. To marshal 
all the falseness to be found, in politics, 
.courts, and in finance, would be a never 
ending task. The time must be more 
profitably taken, that we may grasp 
the truth, despising the absurd. 

Between the true and false, can be no 
compromise. To compromise with 
evil is the ruin of aman. A nation that 
would preserve the welfare of its own, 
must meet it sword in hand. 

The social contract of our common- 
wealth is based on so-called principles 
of law and public policy. Our legisla- 
tive bodies voice them and our courts 
interpret and enforce them. Some of 
these so-called principles are fallacies, 
and some do voice the truth, which is 
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CORNELIUS MALONEY 


the truth forever, and these are prin- 
ciples indeed. But fallacies must be 
uprooted and overthrown, lest they in 
their perniciousness will surely work 
the overthrow of that which they were 
formulated to sustain. 

One fundamental theory of our law 
has been and is enforced by all our 
courts, swaying a large proportion of 
their judgments, sanctioned by applica- 
tion through all the record of our econ- 
omic system, derived from wisest judg- 
ment in the mother country, and 
recognized, indeed, by all Christendom : 
“‘A man has title to the fruits of his 
own labor.” From this springs every 
settled principle of relative rights; per- 
sonally assumed dominion of a person 
over things. And where not this, then 
must the rule that ‘‘might is right’’ give 
rise to relative law. Might has no 
right in any form, that’s clear, and 
hence can have no weight in legislation 
or adjudication. But since by sweat of 
brow man eats his bread, earth other- 
wise refusing to yield up a livelihood 
at his command, the ancient mandate 
sends him forth today. The principle 
still stands and ever will. The rule is 
true. The laborer is worthy of the 
product of his toil. 

Wherever this great truth is miscon- 
ceived, and ruled by unsound laws, will 
there be found a nation made of sloths 
and slaves. Truth misconstrued or 
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disregarded straight condemns, event- 
ually to destroy. Galling injustice 
surely reigns, with satisfaction far re- 
moved, with possibility of misery and 
death, where might be joy and tenfold 
energy of life. History is testimony. 

Now misconception is the bane of 
man, and want of understanding is, 
perhaps, his greatest sin. For, give 
him powerful understanding of the will 
of God, the awesome import of that 
absolute command, pervading earth 
and stars, it would claim weighty 
thought before he’d swerve, and then 
he would, no doubt, repent before too 
late. 

Now this one fact relating to the 
labor of mankind, while stated truly, 
has been misconstrued. The policy of 
bearing safe the private right against 
the despot’s heel through all our history, 
and deadly fear of irresponsible public 
power, bids fair to overreach the very 
end that gave it birth—the end for 
which the country’s fathers strove. 

Of private rights, life, liberty, and' 
security from bodily harm, there cannot 
be a doubt. For, since from the Om- 
nipotent, man draws the very fact of his 
existence, with the Omnipotent must 
rest the sole disposal of the same. He 
who assumes dominion over these ex- 
cept for the benefit of all, with their 
consensus of consent, upholding public 
right in order to prevent much private 
wrong, in such presumption slaps the 
Maker in the face. A law affirming the 
above, consciously or not admits a God, 
a source from which all pre-existent 
and superior right must flow. But 
when the rule appears, of man’s inher- 
ent right to product of his toil, at once 
is born a question of dominion over 
things. From this alone can come any 
plausible rule of relative rights. 

Now law, while built on principles, is 
made for actual conditions. Abstract 
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in nature, but concrete in application. 
The application bears the fruits, which 
lie potential in the law. Wherefore, 
by these same fruits the law is known, 
although, indeed, misapplication slan- 
ders law, while operating in its name. 

The law relating to man’s labor goes 
abroad and finds, not one man in the 
world, nor two nor three, each plying 
natural forces to maintain his life, re- 
gardless of the presence of others of 
his kind, but rather nations, the efforts 
of whose personal units are far-reach- 
ing, redounding to the benefit of all, 
where not expressly turned against the 
same. And so, the fruits produced by 
all Lelong to all, and any rules or 
principles, or laws, whatever called, 
denying this, or fearing boldly to deny, 
insidiously prevent, are lies. 

And any government, whose only 
use is for the welfare of its own, must 
look to this, if it would live. For 
instinct tells the most unlearned of 
men, what intellect will not, that 
savagery, where man at least is free, is 
better than the galling bands of fester- 
ing social contract. Decline sets in 
and sighing winds blow over desolate 
tracts, dead civilizations of the historic 
world. 

Lies and absurdities gather force with, 
use, and as their hold on recognition 
gathers strength, more powerful and 
more absolute become results. 

All laws which give to him who 
holds God's gift to man, the land, by 
force of artificial rule, the increase in 
the value of that land which can be 
and is only made by toil of numbers, 
these laws are lies. 

All laws which in the name of pro- 
fits, give the right to take the fruits 
that are, and can be only made by toil 
of numbers, these laws are lies. 

These fabrications are either growing 
stronger in their hold on men, or they 
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are weakening, since naught is station- 
ary in such matters. And just as 
stands the menacing alternative, just 
so the banners of our national life are 
heaving forward in advance, or just so 
are they swaying backward toward 
decline. 

- As to the mode of turning from the 
wrong to right the very question 
“How?” may seal the destiny. For 
method is of less importance than a 
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will, and presupposes it; and always, 
if no method, then be sure exists no . 
will. Advancing people never ques- 
tion, how; they rise in courage and 
rough-hew a way. And where not this, 
there is a sure decline. 

‘‘Wrong shall not live,’”’ a rising race 
proclaims. 

“How can it be prevented,”’ is the 
death chant that a dying empire sings. 

Cleveland, O. 


THE SCIENCE OF MODERN SOCIALISM 


DR. KNOPFNAGEL 


“dou science of modern Socialism is 

the science of the historic march 
of human society, not a voluntary or 
premeditated one, but a march made 
up of steps taken because of the un- 
controllable influence the economic or 
property relations between one class 
and the other in society exercise on 
society ; the environments created by 
these property relations force society 
to take this or that step blindly and 
unconsciously. It is only after the 
step forced on us has been taken, and 
resulted in some changes, that society 
becomes aware of it, but not before. 
Each step marks a new epoch in the 
mode of production. Each new mode 
of production is the angel both of life 
and death. On the one hand, it im- 
proves, gives growth and new life to 
everything upon which the life and 
growth of human society depends— 
modifying, changing and revolutioniz- 
ing all institutions—social, economic 
and political; on the other, it deals the 
death blow to existing institutions, 
making them unfit for social, economic 
and political progress. 


These changes, however, are not 
sudden. Indeed, so gradual are they 
that most of us do not even suspect 
that our manners and customs, our 
beliefs and religious creeds, are being 
continually modified and changed, as 
the mode of production modifies and 
changes the property relations between 
man and man. Still less do most of us 
suspect that sooner or later human 
society will be compelled to take a new 
step which will bring with it new 
changes and new relations, etc. So 
gradual and unnoticeable are these 
changes that when they culminate in 
an event which throws itself upon our 
attention, we ascribe them to the 
genius of this or that man who hap- 
pened to play the most important role 
in the production of this or the other 
event. 

As much as the wage system con- 
ceals from the victim, the working 
man, woman, and child, that he is 
being plundered, robbed and murdered; 
that he is the most abject slave;.that 
he belongs to no one capitalist in 
particular, but is owned body and soul 
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by the entire capitalist class, so much 
more mystic indeed is the mode of 
production concealing from us its real 
nature that it alone is not only the 
creator of all that which is ascribed to 
the genius of man, but the creator of 
genius as well. 

It is because of this mystic nature of 
the mode of production that our pro- 
fessors here in America, as in the 
European universities, speak of men 
who made history, philosophy, etc., 
upon whose genius the life and pro- 
gress of the world depends. It was 
not the great men who made history, 
It was not the great men who made 
philosophy, or science or industry. 
But, on the contrary, men have been 
made great by history, philosophy, 
science and modern industry; and 
history, philosophy, science and indus- 
try, and the great men, all are the pro- 
ducts of the environments, as influenced 
by the mode of production. 

History tells us of many a brilliant 
brain, yet it is the nineteenth century 
that alone could give us a Darwin, a 
Pasteur, a Lasalle, an Engels, a 
Marx. And they are the creatures of 
the environments of the nineteenth 
century as influenced by the mode of 
production of that century as well as 
by the concentrated thoughts of the 
generations passed. A hundred years 
ago neither a Darwin nor a Marx were 
possible, nor were they dreamed of. 
Only the mode of production of a 
nineteenth century could be _ instru- 
mental in giving the world such men. 

Our primitive man who climbed the 
trees never dreamt of any such mode 
as the present mode of producing means 
of subsistence. Even a genius like 
Aristotle never thought there would 
come a time when inanimate matter 
will take the place of the living man in 
the production of wealth, will make of 
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man a mere appendage to a soulless 
and lifeless machine! 

The craft guilds did not think that 
the expropriation of the people from 
the land which threw them in vast 
numbers upon the towns without 
means of subsistence was the begin- 
ning of their end. Our capitalist in 
embryo did not suspect that sooner or 
latter he will have to change the mode 
of production and assign to each one 
a certain part of the commodity manu- 
factured by him, thus doing away with 
the skill of man as a craftsman and 
developing in him the motor powers 
only. And when machinery was in- 
vented and introduced, neither our 
brother capitalist, nor laborer dreamt 
of the genius which lay dormant in the 
laborer and waited for the introduction 
of machinery to call this genius out, 
give it life and make of its possessor 
“the actual administrative captain of 


industry.”’ Schwab is not the ereator 
but the creature of industry. ‘‘The 
foremen, the capable men,” are not 


what they are because of their genius, 
but because of the environments which 
forced them to give full play to their 
The trust is not the creation 
of Schwab or Pierpont Morgan, but is 
the direct result of the environments 
created by the mode of production in 
our modern industrial system. 

It is but natural that one who looks 
upon genius as the sole creator of his- 
toric events and institutions should 
also think that changes in systems 
can only take place when great and 
capable men take part in this trans- 
formation, that without them no change 
can ever take place; for, if on the one 
hand the mystic nature of the mode of 
production as the sole creator of all 
that which is ascribed to the genius of 
man is concealed from our eyes, it on 
the other hand to still a greater degree 
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conceals from us its potent power as a 
creator of conditions which must most 
necessarily lead to a transformation of 
one system of human society into 
another, independent of the good will 
of any man, even of the great and cap- 
able men. 

Our English friend, Mr. Hobson, 
shows very clearly that he believes 
everything great is due to the genius of 
man when he tells Wilshire: [See his 
letter in February number. | 

‘““The more I study the economic 
side of the Socialist movement the 
more vividly am I impressed with the 
need for capable men in the ranks of 
Socialism—not merely men able to 
make great speeches on platforms or to 
write brilliant articles in WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, but men capable of master- 
ing every little detail of industry, so 
that they may be ready to face any 
and every industrial eventuality.’’— 
(Page 50, second column.) 

‘Therefore I say to the American 
Socialists, aim to impress the real bear- 
ing of the Trust question upon capable 
men. Capture the foremen of the 
various trades and make them good 
Socialists. This can not be done by 
street corner gas works, but can only 
be managed by the advocates of Social- 
ism showing themselves masters of the 
actual facts of industrial growth.’’— 
(Page 51, second column.) 

This were a good advice, if Socialism 
were an abstract entity to be brought 
to perfection by the industrial captains, 
the capable foremen of today, irre- 
spective of economic conditions and 
social surroundings, if the social revo- 
lution such as must take place before 
Socialism is established depended upon 
these capable foremen and men in gen- 
eral. This, however, is not an historic 
fact. Historic evolution, upon the con- 
tinuity of which Socialism stands, is the 
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result of two conditions depending one 
upon the other, and so closely woven 
together that it is hardly possible to dif- 
ferentiate one from the other. (1) No 
one system of society can change into 
a new system if historic evolution has 
not produced a new economic basis for 
a reconstruction of society for the 
benefit and emancipation of the lower 
class; and (2) no change has ever 
taken place, unless the government be- 
came so corrupt and degenerated that 
it has shaken the faith of the oppressed 
in itand made it unpopular. These two 
conditions create at first a desire for a 
better government. But as the govern- 
ment is not the cause of oppression, 
but a means used by the ruling class, 
the oppressed directing their fight 
against the government deal a death 
blow to the entire social system. 

This is the reason why, though the 
history of human society is the history 
of private ownership of the social means 
of production and distribution, the his- 
tory of economic inequalities, all the 
energies have been directed towards 
the acquisition of political power, be- 
cause it was the laws enacted by the 
government to help the ruling class 
maintain their position in society as a 
ruling class, that not only opened the 
eyes of the oppressed, making them 
class-conscious, but also pointed at the 
means to be employed to attain their 
emancipation. 

Hence, the emancipation of a class 
depends very little upon genius, or 
capable men, foremen or men capable 
of mastering every little detail of indus- 
try, but it depends solely and entirely 
upon the antagonism or the mutual 
relations between the producer and 
appropriator, which become clear, dis- 
tinct and acute as human society is 
economically developed. 

Capitalism has nearly prepared the 
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economic basis for its reconstruction 
into a new social system. The means 
it employs (the government) to main- 
tain its position as the ruling power, is 
already corrupt and degenerated, has 
shaken the faith in it of the people, and 
has made itself unpopular. The prole- 
tariat more and more becomes class- 
conscious; it wants only a few more 
steps in the historic march, and the 
proletariat will as a class become aware 
of his class interests, aware of the 
means necessary to employ to gain his 
economic freedom. 

As this means is the _ political 
power, Socialism, the science of the 
proletarian’s cause, points to the acqui- 
sition of political power as the first 
step. With political power in the 
hands of the producer, and the pro- 
ducer is nobody but the proletariat, 
be he unskilled or skilled laborer, it is 
very easy indeed to take the next and 
last step and establish a system of 
social ownership of the social means of 
production. As in the past, every 
epoch has given birth to men equal to 
emergencies, so will it be in the future. 
This is a law of nature; and laws of 
nature can not be changed. If capital- 
ism could produce a Schwab, and men 
capable of mastering every little detail 
of industry, the future will surely pro- 
duce ‘‘men able to face any and every in- 
dustrial eventuality,’’ more so, indeed. 
While a Schwab may be a very neces- 
sary factor today, his genius will be of 
no use to a system which has abolished 
all that which has created such genii- 
class genii. This is what the capable 
men and foremen are today. 

Mr. Hobson reminds me very much 
of the old fallacy, that the test 
of the value of the truti of a doc- 
trine is to be found not in itself, 
but in its advocate, when he tells 
Wilshire — ‘An incapable workman 
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with a glib tongue can make more 
enemies for Socialism than any other 
agency I know. His shopmates all 
say of him that he finds talking easier 
than working, and tell tales of his fail- 
ures.’’—(Pp. 51-52.) 

In other words, because a workman 
does not work so hard, does not give so 
much of his life to his exploiter, because 
his mates—who are blind to their class 
interests, whose intellect has been 
warped, stunted and perverted by the 
capitalist mode of teaching and think- 
ing, who allow the priests, ministers 
and rabbis and the prostitute editors of 
our press do the thinking for them— 
“tell tales of his failures,’’ therefore the 
workman has no right to talk Socialism, 
therefore Socialism is no good. It 
reminds me of a little incident in my 
own experience. A patient of mine 
who owed me eighteen dollars, an- 
swered me once when I asked him to 
pay me: ‘‘You are a Socialist and you 
should not ask pay for your work.” 
And because I asked him he would 
never become a Socialist. 

Socialism does not depend upon the 
likes or dislikes of mates telling tales of 
failures of a Socialist workman. As a 
science it defies all criticism. It can 
stand the most crucial criticism. As a 
movement it is the only one which 
follows the historic march of human 
society as influenced by the mode of 
production, and does not depend on 
what ‘‘mates” or others tell. Its 
strongest ally is the environments 
created by the property relations— 
the economic antagonism in society. 
Whether we want it or not, it will be- 
come a reality. It is no Utopian 
scheme or theory of moralists of what a 
model society might be, but it points to 
what the outcome of our present cap- 
italist civilization itself must be sooner 
or later, unless social evolution is to be 
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arrested by dissolution, then the capable 
men can do nothing to prevent this dis- 
solution, for they are impotent: the 
historic march, the march of evolution, 
consults no one. It has a will of its 
own, and obeys its own will only. Mr. 
Hobson makes a fatal mistake believing 
that all social change must proceed 
from the capable individual. As little 
as the action of our ‘‘Ludites’”’ in des- 
troying machinery stopped the further 
invention and introduction of machin- 
ery, so little can and will the ‘‘tell tales” 
of the mates of the workman with 
the glib tongue stop the onward march 
of Socialism. Socialism is the inevit- 
able phase of human society into which 
the historic march leads us. Could the 
tell tales of the mates annihilate the 
force of the Socialist movement, this 
would only for a brief period stave off 
the abolition of the capitalist system, 
for the ultimate issue will and must be 
Socialism. Economic evolution must 
and will have its course, and implies 
nothing but the abolition of the present 
system, its civilization, and industrial 
captains. As impotent as the ruling 
classes were in annihilating the growth 
of trades unionism, so much more im- 
potent are the mates to stop the realiza- 
tion of Socialism. 

From what I have said it follows that 
we do need ‘‘men who can make good 
speeches on platforms and write bril- 
liant articles in WILSHIRE’S MAGA- 
ZINE” more so than we need ‘‘men 
capable of mastering every little detail 
of industry if it only be for the pur- 
pose of impressing the real bearing of 
the Trust question upon capable men, 
and capture the foremen of the various 
trades,’’ for we ‘‘can not reach them by 
street corner gas workers,’ but by 
scientific exposition ‘‘of the actual facts 
of industrial growth.” This is what 
the Socialist speaker and writer does. 
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‘Wilshire, son ami, I am sick to 
death of ‘talky-talky.” What we 


want is the preaching of Socialism by 
deed and not by word. Let it be said 
of every Socialist that he is a good 
man at his trade, can handle his tools 
with care and skill, and then we shall 
be in a position to snap our fingers at 
private capitalism, no matter what 
shape it may assume,’’ says our Eng- 
lish friend.—(Page 52, first column.) 

If any one is ‘‘sick of talky-talky,” 
if any one wants ‘‘the preaching of 
Socialism by deed and not by word” 
it is the Socialist, more so than even 
our distinguished English friend. But 
we differ as to meaning of the word 
‘“‘deed,’’ for we know that it is an 
impossibility that a Socialist should be 
spoken of as a good man. The em- 
ployer can not speak of him as a good 
man, the foreman neither. As a rule 
the Socialist is the only one who has 
the moral courage of resisting insults. 
He knows he is a wage slave, but he 
does not want to prostitute his moral- 
hood. He does not want to be a moral 
slave. He it is who is ‘‘the workman 
with the glib tongue of whose failures 
the mates tell tales. He preaches So- 
cialism by deed indeed. For, he cares 
very little what his mates, his fore- 
man, his employer think of him, yes, 
what the employer does with him, he 
tries to make his mates class con- 
scious, for the triumph of Socialism 
is hastened as the proletariat conceives 
of his class interests. Can anyone, 
will anyone call the preaching of 
Socialism of the workman, who is 
ready to sacrifice his daily bread, who 
is ready to starve and be ridiculed, 
preaching by word? If this is preach- 
ing by word—then we Socialists fail to 
understand what means ‘‘preaching by 
deed; 

To us preaching by deed means not 
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‘“talky-talky”’ in the parlors, or salons, 
but an open declaration of oneself 
for the cause of Socialism, which con- 
sists in the affiliation of oneself with 
the Socialist party, in voting for that 
party, and placing oneself as a 
candidate upon the ticket when needed, 
no matter what may come of it. 

This the workmen with the glib 
tongues and no tongue at all do. They 


HE idea which seems to 
have grown up of late 
among some genuine So- 
cialists in this country that 
all palliatives are useless 
and that trade unions ought 
not only to be shown to 
the world as incompetent 
and feeble instruments of 
class warfare, but should 

be bitterly opposed on all occasions, 

will not bear examination even from 
the point of view of pure theory. No- 
body will accuse me of having ever 

argued that the palliatives of the S. D. 

F. can transform society. Nobody 

can deny that I have always held that 

trade unions are to a great extent re- 
actionary and injurious to the interests 
of the workers as a whole. But, as 

Wendell Phillips said in one of his 

greatest orations, we are not living in a 

college but in the midst of the world. 

We have to do not with students or 

anchorites but with men, weak or vio- 

lent, ignorant or capable. To omit to 
consider this is like neglecting friction 
in a problem of mechanics. And those 
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sacrifice their time, their money, and 
very often their daily bread, because 
they put themselves on record before 
the public—mates, foremen and em- 
ployers—as Socialists. This is preach- 
ing of Socialism by deeds and not by 
words. Yes, we too, are sick of talky- 
talky, Mr. Hobson! 


Peoria, Ill. 


Socialists who adopt the view that we 
can proceed without paying attention 
to the conditions by which we are sur- 
rounded do not adhere themselves to 
their own doctrines. All who with- 
stand them are, according to such 
impossiblists, afflicted by a materialist 
original sin. The English language 
fails to convey the full measure of 
hatred and disgust which the impossi- 
blists of the extreme school feel for 
those who do not share their opinions 
and desire to take some little account 
of plain facts. Why this impossiblism 
in thought should so commonly find 
expression in blackguardism of diction 
and wholesale unscrupulousness in mis- 
representation, at any rate on the other 
side of the Atlantic, Iam unable to 
understand. But certain it is that ‘‘the 
exquisite rancor of the theological 
mind,’’ spoken of by our greatest his- 
torian, is curiously reproduced in those 
whom we may call the Tertullians of 
Socialism. Like that fiery Father of 
the Church, they believe because what 
they accept is impossible; and all who 
do not conform to this singular creed 
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topple over into the bottomless pit 
wherein wallow ‘‘fakirs,’’ “traitors,” 
‘‘sycophants,” and ‘‘scoundrels’’ who 
do not share the opinions which this 
minority of whole-souled fulminators 
believes to be necessary to Social- 
Democratic salvation. 

Not the least funny part of all this is 
that Karl Marx is called in to justify 
the ferocity of these infuriate men of 
the day after tomorrow. How foolish 
is this. Marx was a _ revolutionist 
undoubtedly. But no man less than 
he desired to make twelve o'clock at 
eleven. He was always preaching 
patience, impatient as he might feel 
himself. Both he and Engels, also, 
attached far too much importance to 
the trade unions of England, being 
quite opposed in this respect to what 
have proved to be the sounder forecasts 
of Bronterre O’Brien and Ernest Jones. 
More than this, Marx favored the 
advocacy of palliatives and advised the 
Socialists of his day to keep as far as 
possible with the mass of the working- 
class movement. Even the original 
Communist Manifesto of 1847, so often 
referred to as the very gospel of irre- 
concilability, contains a number of 
suggested palliatives. The Factory 
Acts and every reduction in the regular 
hours of toil represented to him distinct 
gains for the workers, steps upwards 
towards emancipation, gains small in 
themselves, but valuable as vantage 
posts for greater efforts. Further still, 
Marx enforced and amplified the teach- 
ings of others before him as to the 
dangers of a poverty-stricken prole- 
tariat—a ‘‘lumpen-proletariat’’—which 
might be used to serve the pur- 
poses of reaction. But how are these 
hopeless masses of indigent humanity 
to be stopped from increasing save by 
palliatives? We of the S. D. F. have 
had long experience of the utter use- 
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lessness of the very, very poor and un- 
employed in the organized class 
struggle. It was Bakounine and the 
Anarchists who were against all poli- 
tical action and backed our non-political 
trade unions on that ground; it was 
Bakounine and the Anarchists, I say, 
not Marx and his followers (whatever 
mistakes he and they may have made) 
who were all for constructing a new 
Heaven and a new Earth without refer- 
ence to historical development or social 
surroundings. Impossiblists are only 
Anarchists in Socialist clothing. 

For can any sane man deny that the 
palliatives of the S. D. F. would help 
on our cause if carried by political or 
any other means? Surely well-fed 
children could show as men and women 
a bolder front to'the common enemy 
than starvelings brought up in physical 
decrepitude. Surely a _ well-housed 
people has a better chance than a mass 
of slum-dwellers. Surely thorough 
education makes better Socialists than 
the scurvy School Board superficiality 
of today. And so on. The value of 
such improvements can scarcely be 
lessened because some who are not 
Socialists will help us to get them. 
The class war is raging all the time. 
Granted. But we wish to keep as 
many of our side out of hospital as we 
can. 
And politics. But this I need scarce- 
ly go into at length. The most 
thorough revolutionist among us cannot 
but admit we are in no case to fight an 
armed fight against the capitalists yet. 
Why, the workers would most of them 
fight for their employers in this island 
today, so brutally ignorant is the free- 
born Eglishman of the fact that he is 
at the mercy of his master who is his 
worst enemy. Sufferance is the badge 
of most of theirtribe. But if this be 
so, then much as we have done since 
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we started the Socialist movement 
in England in 1881, we are not yet 
ready to take the dominant class by 
the throat, imbecile, blackguardly, 
swindling and brutal as it has shown 
itself to be in this South African war as 
well as in home affairs. I wish we were. 

Consequently, revolutionists as we 
Social-Democrats are and must be, we 
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have no alternative policy. We cannot 
avoid going into politics, we cannot 
help working for palliatives. But we 
need not be any the less vigorous and 
determined on that account. On the 
other hand mere impatient refusal to 
recognize how matters stand may easily 
weaken the movement.—Justice, Lon- 
don. 


TAKE THE MINES 


JUDSON GRENELL 


OSSIBLY a few may expect the miners of 
anthracite coal in Pennsylvania to win out 
in their strike against what is generally admitted 
to be unjust conditions; the majority look upon 
the conflict as having but one ending. But the 
unexpected sometimes happens, and often vic- 
tory is plucked from the jaws of defeat. Indi- 
vidually I am pessimistic as to the outcome of 
most strikes, and I am often agreeably disap- 
pointed when a labor organization which is 
altogether right wins out, and the members are 
enabled to thereafter enjoy a little larger degree 
of prosperity, even though fundamental indus- 
trial wrongs are not changed. It is better to be 
disappointed in this way than to expect the 
right to come uppermost only to see it go down 
to disaster. 

With several thousand armed ‘‘special police”’ 
facing the striking miners, with possibly the 
hope on the part of some of the operators that 
this will incite the strikers to acts of violence, 
and on the other hand with great numbers of 
men out of work and willing to accept all the 
hard conditions surrounding the mining of coal 
that the organized workers are endeavoring to 
change, it will only be a matter of a few weeks, 
unless the unexpected happens, when one set of 
workers will be replaced by another set, a great 
labor organization disrupted, and complete vic- 
tory crown the efforts of the employers to pre- 
vent a larger percentage of the wealth of the 
workers being absorbed by the workers them- 
selves. 

There has been some dispute as to just what 
are the demands of the miners. At the mines 
men are employed]}both on the ‘‘piece’’? and on 


the ‘‘day’’ system. They wanted twenty per 
cent. increase in wages, and a twenty per cent. 
reduction in hours. The increase in pay is for 
the mine workers who labor on contract; the 
reduction in hours is for the workers, such as 
engineers, firemen, etc., who have continuous 
employment. In some fields, too, the miners 
have a grievance in the size of the cars. These, 
say the miners, are evidently made of live oak, 
since they have been constantly growing for the 
past thirty years, so that in one mine the weight 
of the ton has actually increased, so far as the 
miners are concerned, to over 3,000 pounds. As 
proof of this it is a fact that in one district 
where the men have been paid seventy-four 
cents a ton, present measurement, they are 
striking for sixty cents a ton, actual measure- 
ment. 

With the average wages of all mine workers 
only $325 a year, including the thousands of 
boys who work as slate-pickers, a wage that is 
lower than in any similar industry in the United 
States, with possibly the exception of the south- 
ern cotton mills, and, on the other hand, with 
the owners of the mines and the means of trans- 
portation joining the multi-millionaire and bil- 
lionaire class, here is a condition that is con- 
fronting not only the miners, but the whole 
country as well, What is the best thing to do, 
under the circumstances, so that equity in the 
production and distribution of wealth shall 
triumph ? 

Supposing the government of the United 
States, under the right of eminent domain, 
should take control of the anthracite coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, and the transportation lines, 
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and become an employer of peaceful labor. It 
is already an employer of destructive labor in 
the shape of soldiers and warships. Supposing 
it should do this just as, in war, it takes control 
of a railroad and excludes all others from its 
control until the emergency is passed. In this 
case, the emergency would continue as long as 
there was coal to mine, and therefore the pos- 
session would be practically continuous. 

Then suppose congress should appoint a com- 
mission of experts to carefully examine the 
mines and railroads, and report the actual cash 
value of all the improvements. In this case no 
regard would be paid to the potential value of 
the coal itself, as this not being the product of 
human labor, cannot or should not be admitted 
to be the property of any one person, but equally 
the property of all. The railroad magnates and 
mining operator having been thus dispossessed, 
the only thing left to do would be to mine and 
sell coal at the cost of mining and transporta- 
tion. 

Of course, this would be ‘‘revolutionary,”’ 
and would subject the ‘‘sacred rights of prop- 
erty’’ to a twist that the courts, as now consti- 
tuted, would not uphold. But, after all, judges 
are merely the creatures of public opinion, and 
supreme courts, both national and state, have 
been known to change their wise opinions under 
sufficient pressure. Would not such a course 
of procedure be the very best thing to do, under 
the circumstances? It may be said that the 
state of Pennsylvania, or even the counties im- 
mediately affected, should take these steps; but 
it must be remembered that the legislature of 
that state as well as the government of the 
counties, are the creatures of the very corpora- 
tions that are today oppressing their employes. 
At any moment the governor of that state may 
be asked by the railroad corporations, under the 
plea of the protection of the liberty to work, to 
call out the militia, and if the United States has 
as complacent a president as was Cleveland 
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during the labor troubles in Chicago, Roosevelt 
himself may be induced to send the regular 
troops to the scene to prevent right, in the 
shape of underpaid miners, triumphing. 

The government control of the anthracite 
mines would be socialism. But would not this 
be better than the continuance of present injus- 
tice in that region? 

There is, in my opinion, no other remedy for 
this particular case of industrial oppression than 
governmental ownership of the means of trans- 
portation, at least, united with either govern- 
mental ownership of the mines also, or such an 
increase in the tax on the mines as would com- 
pel the operators and owners to throw them 
open to the public; for it must be remembered 
that many of the mines are now kept idle, and 
that these which are operated are busy, on an 
average, only four days a week. There is no 
scarcity of coal, or of willing workers to mine 
it; but the owners limit the production so as to 
keep up the price, and individual operators are 
suppressed by the simple expedient of charging 
them a greater price for transportation than is 
paid by their competitors. 

The chartered corporations of Pennsylvania, 
by refusing to arbitrate wages in what is at 
least a quasi-public function, is doing a great 
work in the turning of public attention to the 
seeming necessity of the co-operative common- 
wealth. It is at such times that Socialism 
makes giant strides towards its goal, ‘“‘the com- 
ing slavery.’’ And if there is a conflict between 
the private militia of the corporations and the 
miners, as there may be before this appears, 
either the general government or the state will 
be compelled to begin proceedings that must 
eventually take the control of the mines and the 
transportation lines out of the hands of their 
present possessors. If such reforms cannot be 
instituted under the forms of law, then eventu- 
ally they will be accomplished by a revolution 
in which innocent and guilty will alike suffer. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED 


Wilshire is running for parliament in Canada. 
He offers to pay all his opponents’ campaign ex- 
penses if he will meet him before the people, 
and offers to give $100 to a public library every 
time one-third of the audience votes that his 
oppenent proves himself a more fitting man 
for the place. Say, that man Wilshire is a 
corker. Socialism in Canada got a great boost 
when he moved there.—Appeal to Reason. 


SHOT FROM WAYLAND 


Wilshire’s Magazine improves with each 
number. Wilshire, you know, was refused 
admission through the mails in this country 
and went to Canada where he sends his 
magazine to his subscribers in this country 
for one-half the postage he could if it were 
published here. It is my ideal of a magazine 
for the spread of the Socialist thought.—Ap- 
peal to Reason. 
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Within Three Days of Starvation. 


The farther a man is from the laboring class 
the more optimistic his views are apt to be re- 
garding the conditions of labor. The most 
serene and rosy views are those of Mr. Carnegie 
with his untold millions. The hardship result- 
ing from a rise in the price of beef, showing on 
what a narrow margin many live, ought to be 
instructive to those whose knowledge of poverty 
is gathered from magazines. Yet how many, 
even of the sufferers, realize the full significance 
of the fact that an increase of a few cents a 
pound should make meat an extravagance for 
the multitude? It means that despite our 
quieting theories in regard to the working 
class, vast numbers work for a bare living and 
are easily pushed over the edge of the precipice 
by a few days’ sickness or idleness. 

The manager of a mortgage-loan company 
told me that two-thirds of the people of the city 
lived within three days of starvation. He 
would not qualify his statement, stoutly insist- 
ing that years of careful observation had con- 
firmed this opinion. 

How ragged the edge is on which the people 
live who do the brunt of the world’s work may 
be imperfectly imagined by the aid of the fact 
that the wage earners of the United States 
number some fifteen million men, women, boys 
and girls over ten years of age, whose average 
individual earnings are $400.00 a year. 

Prof. Robert E. Ely, commenting on this fact 
drawn from the federal census, shows that since 
on the average there are two persons dependent 
upon every wage earner, three persons must 
live on an average monthly wage of $33.33. 
This makes $11.11 per month for each person. 

Professor Ely asserts that investigation has 
shown that one-half of the workingman’s wage 
is spent for food and fuel. This would leave 
$5.55 per month for the food and fuel of each 
person. Suppose they get their fuel of the 
associated charities, and have the entire sum for 
food? Counting ninety meals in a month, this 
leaves six and one-sixth cents a meal. 

The man who has an income of five thousand 
dollars a year may scarcely notice a rise of a 
few cents a pound in the cost of meats, But if 
you have only six cents to spend for a meal, it 
makes a difference whether five cents of it will 
buy half a pound of round steak as it would do 
four months ago, or only one-tlird of a pound, 
as it will do now. 

It is not infrequently that you hear people 
resenting the notion that the people who work 
are in any sense slaves. Yet who cannot see 
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that the condition of the chattel slave, who was 
furnished his rags and rations in return for his 
labor, was little worse than the condition of the 
man today, who must take his chances of find- 
ing work at a slave’s wage; namely, barely 
enough to keep working? The only essential dif- 
ference is in the recognized right which the 
freedmen have to improve their condition by 
concerted, peaceable, political action. But 
it is clear that this right cannot endure forever. 
Either political freedom must make sure its 
position by securing economic betterment, or 
economic dependence will be the ruin of 
political rights.—Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, in 
The Pilgrini. 
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Men Are Born Socialists. 


The greatest thing Science has discovered 
about man, let us say it plain, even at the risk 
of an Irish bull, is this: that man was BORN A 
SOCIALIST BEFORE he was born a MAN, and 
that he has never been born anything else. 
The fact that he was born a man or she a 
woman, also a linguist, religionist, member of 
a tribe, gifted with feeling, thoughts and activ- 
ity, social yet apparently egoistic—all of this, 
and everything else that man or woman is, or 
does, loves or hopes, is an inevitable part of 
that socialist birth in old LeMuRIA ; the result 
of preceding ages of socialistic co-operation, 
which began with the METAZOA, as Haeckel 
describes in his social, colonial sea nettles; and 
which has been continued down to the present 
time in every species of animals since, in and 
by social origin both in their co-existent 
SOLIDARTY and their consequent CONTINUITY, 

But of all animals the human was and is and 
will be, the most social, and will be gifted with 
immeasurable acquisitions, possible just by rea- 
son of that fact. His body and race history is 
nothing but the incarnation of CO-OPERATIVE 
SocraLisM! As William Smith (the ‘Rejected 
Addresses’’ poet, now sadly forgotten), said it: 

“Man is not man, but in society; 
Man means society.”’ 

The all-important fact for us to learn, at this 
late day, is that man never did ‘‘mean’”’ any- 
thing else, and never could, and never can. The 
first fundamental and all-inclusive fact and con- 
dition of man is that Socialism begot him, and, 
in so doing, became further incarnated in its 
progress from the away-back lines of ever sim- 
pler forms of animal ancestry. 

Yes, Socialism with its sociability has been 
our creator, sustainer, and will be our onward 
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motor and guide. It was the selecting sculptor 
that modelled our bodies by physical, sexual 
and social choice, work and joy. It gave us 
variety of races, forms, colors, hair, defence, 
help, cries, language, customs, tribal worship, 
government, and all—at1, it makes no differ- 
ence how minutely or how extensively you go, 
HuMANITY is the breath you breathe, the sense 
you feel, the thought you think, the action you 
exert, the hope that inspires.—Torch of Reason. 
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The Mission of the Positive Man. 


No man achieves anything worthy until he 
learns the power of conviction—until he feels 
that he can accomplish something if he will it 
strong enough and long enough. 

The world stands aside for the man who has 
a program, a mission, a calling to do that which 
he feels a throbbing compulsion within him 
to do. 

Stoutly arm your ability to do what you 
undertake. Every affirmation strengthens your 
position. 

One of the best strengtheners of character 
and developers of stamina, generally, is to 
assume the part you wish to play ; to stoutly 
assert the possession of whatever you lack. If 
you are deficient in courage, staying power, 
pluck, or determination, learn to assert vigor- 
ously these qualities as your own by a divine 
right. Be thoroughly convinced that they 
belong to you—that you should possess them, 
and that you do. Then you will strengthen 
your success-position wonderfully. 

Grant had this positive quality—a firm con- 
viction that he could accomplish whatever he 
undertook. There was nothing negative in 
him. He did not stop, in the midst of a great 
crisis, to consider if failure were possible; he 
did not doubt, but constantly affirmed, and was 
always on the positive side. 

It is the positive Lincolns, Washingtons, and 
Grants who achieve results. The positive man 
is wanted everywhere—the man with the plus 
qualities of leadership. He is fearless—courage- 
ous; his conviction is born of the consciousness 


of strength. ‘ 
Never allow yourself to admit that you are 


inferior to the emergency confronting you, for 
this is to invite defeat. Stoutly affirm that you 
can do the thing. The moment you harbor a 
doubt of your ability, that moment you capitu- 
late to the enemy. 

Every time you acknowledge weakness, 
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defiency, or lack of ability, or harbor doubts, 
you weaken your self-confidence, and that is to 
weaken the very foundation, the very possi- 
bility of your success.—Ex. 
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New Post Check Scheme. 


The National Advertiser quotes the following 
from the Salt Lake Tribune, the paper pub- 
lished by former First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Perry S. Heath, concerning the new 
post check system with which it is proposed to 
replace the one, two and five dollar bills now 
in use, and also to issue in fractional amounts. 


“The general appearance of the post check is 
that of the present one or two dollar bill. On 
one side are blank lines upon which the holder 
may write the name and address of any one to 
whom he desires to make payment by mail. 
The payee upon receipt of the money attaches 
his signature and collects the money at the 
office named. To forge the signature of the 
payee is a penitentiary offense, same as counter- 
feiting. As rapidly as the signed bills come 
into possession of the postmasters they are sent 
to Washington for redemption. So that by this 
process, one can carry about his person paper 
money in various denominations under five 
dollars, and it passes as good as gold. Should 
he desire to make remittance by mail he takes 
out a bill or piece of fractional currency, writes 
the name of his creditor, affixes and cancels a 
stamp, and it only requires the signature of the 
latter to again make the money as good as gold 
at the office named. 

Since the adoption of rural free delivery, and 
our farmers are making so many mail orders, 
our rural friends will be greatly interested in 
this proposition, and they would do well to so 
express themselves to their senators and repre- 
sentatives in congress. The design has been 
dedicated to the government, so that no indi- 
vidual can selfishly profit by the adoption of 
the ‘post check.’”’ 

The post check system will probably meet 
with the active opposition of the national 
banks, who are endeavoring to have all govern- 
ment currency of whatever kind retired in 
favor of their own bills, and are said to control 
congress in both branches, All mail order men 
should therefore do their utmost to get the 
members from their districts interested, as 
otherwise it will probably be smothered in 
committee.—Advertisers’ Guide. 
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The Cause of Socialism. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, who is touring Michi- 
gan in the interest of the Socialist party, and 
who speaks in Ann Arbor on Thursday, his 
subject being ‘‘Trusts and Reciprocity,” is a 
man of international fame. A native of Ohio, 
a graduate of Harvard and a California million- 
aire, he some fifteen years ago embraced the 
cause of Socialism and has been prominent in 
the movement ever since. 

He it was who last year offered Mr. Bryan 
$10,000 to debate on trusts, Wilshire agreeing 
to pay Mr. Bryan that sum if the Nebraska 
man won the debate. Mr. Bryan, though, did 
not want any of the Socialist’s game and failed 
to take up the gauge of battle. Since then Mr. 
Wilshire has challenged Tom Johnson, of 
Cleveland, Mark Hanna and Prof. Laughlin, 
but without success. Dr. Heiter, of Buffalo, 
recently issued a sweeping challenge to Social- 
ists, which was promptly taken up by Wilshire, 
but the doctor flunked at the last moment. 

Wilshire, a year ago, commenced the publica- 
tion of a Socialist paper called the CHALLENGE 
in Los Angeles, Cal. It was printed on excel- 
lent paper, was breezy in style and brimful of 
the aggressiveness of its editor and owner. In 
a short while the circulation reached 50,000 
copies a month and it became necessary to 
move the monthly to a larger city. Conse- 
quently in the fall of last year CHALLENGE 
was moved to New York, but lo, and behold, 
when Mr. Wilshire went to register his paper at 
the postoffice as second-class mail matter, he 
was told that it was barred from second-class 
mail privileges by the order of Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Madden, the ground being 
that Wilshire was simply advertising ‘‘ideas.”’ 
Mr. Wilshire laid his case before the President, 
but without any result. Then he moved the 
publication to Toronto, Canada, where, it 
seems, there is more freedom in publishing 
‘Gdeas’’ than in Uncle Sam’s domain, 

Wilshire has taken his cause into the federal 
courts and has the backing of the Publishers’ 
Association in his fight against the unjust dis- 
crimination leveled by the postoffice authorities 
against him. 

Since he was driven to the realms of Edward 
VII. his publication appears monthly under the 
title of WuILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE; it stands 
unique in its class and the atteript at suppres- 
sion by the postoffice authorities has advertised 
it so well that the subscription list is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, 

Mr. Wilshire is a fluent, logical speaker and 
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a man of fine culture. Some years ago he made 
a phenomenal run for congress in Southern 
California, running two thousand ahead of the 
ticket and lacking only one hundred votes of 
being elected. Recently the Socialists of St. 
Thomas, Canada, nominated him as their 
candidate for the Ontario legislature.—Daily 
Argus, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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What is Madden’s Object? 


A committee representing the unions of em- 
ploying and employed printers of New York 
City and the whole United States has submitted 
to the President a memorial which is an arsenal 
of unanswerable facts concerning the present 
postoffice interferences. It shows plainly, 
among other things, that the Postmaster- 
General has no right to exercise a censorship ; 
that tables show that every year the 
second-class matter has largely increased the 
amount of first-class matter and the depart- 
ment’s profits have increased proportionately, 
the 38 per cent. increase of second-class through 
the ‘‘abuses’’ of the last five years having 
caused an increase of 35 per cent. in the 
revenues and a reduction of 70 per cent. in the 
deficit ; and the railroads are paid far too much 
for hauling. 

But what is by far the most significant fact 
developed is that the rates paid the railroads 
are fixed by thirty-five-day weighing periods 
for a term of four years, and that in one section 
from which 45% per cent. of the second-class 
matter emanates, the weighing-in has already 
taken place, while in the second largest section, 
from which 44 per cent. of the nation’s second- 
class matter emanates, the weighing-in does not 
take place till late in 1903. So that on go per 
cent. of its second-class matter the government 
pays right along the same rates as when the 
alleged ‘‘abuses’’ were in full operation, and 
the only parties gaining by the present inter- 
ferences are the railroads, who have less to 
carry at the same high price. The govern- 
ment’s gain is not one cent. Contrariwise, it 
loses one cent a pound on the issues barred, 
and the vast amount of first-class matter stimu- 
lated by their advertisements. 

The weighing-in tables reveal that 51 per 
cent. of the tonnage for which the railroads are 
paid, consists of equipment (pouches, sacks, 
etc.) A very slight reduction in this direction 
would quickly wipe out the deficit, if Madden’s 
real object were, as alleged, to save money for 
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the government. It also appears that the 
amount of government free matter during the 
weighing-in period was about 6 per cent., and 
more than the weight of all the first-class 
matter. Six per cent. is much more than the 
normal amount of congressional free matter in 
the mails, and it is a notorious fact that the 
railroads have the mails packed during the 
thirty-five days by their Washington servants. 
It also is stated that at the rates paid the rail- 
roads, aman of two hundred pounds with his 
baggage would cost $55.39 freight charges from 
New York to Buffalo, whereas the first-class 
passenger fare on the finest and fastest coaches 
is only $8.00. 

It thus being apparent that the effect and 
purpose of the present postal turmoil is to re- 
duce and not to augment the government’s 
revenue the question remaining is: Is the 
department’s object to benefit the railroads, or 
to increase the busines of ‘‘lawyers’’ reputed to 
have a special pull (all steel and brass riveted, 
as described in the April Guide), or for both 
reasons ?>—Advertisers’ Guide. 
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Where We All Came From, 
BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, £37. D. 


There are many grounds for believing that 
the water area now occupied with the Arabian 
sea and northern parts of the Indian ocean, in- 
cluding Madagascar and extending eastward 
almost to Australia and the Malay peninsula, 
was formerly a continent upon which the ocean 
gradually encroached until its submergence 
was effected. If this suggestion were made 
with a view merely to furnish a possible com- 
mon-home for primitive mankind, it might at 
once be rejected as a part and example of that 
visionary reasoning in which dogmatic scholar- 
ship has so much delighted for several centuries; 
but the existence of a great submerged con- 
tinent in the region referred to is rendered pro- 
bable, if not positively established, by several 
kinds of inquiry having no reference to ethno- 
logical results. 

In the first place, the shoal character-of the 
waters of the greater part of the Indian ocean 
is a well-known fact of marine geography. 
That part of the ocean between the thirtieth 
degree of south latitude and the equator 
bounded east and west by Madagascar and the 
eightieth meridian from Greenwich is very 
shoal. Should we take our stand on the island 
of Mauritius or Rodriguez, we should see 
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around us a vast area of shallow sta. Fyen 
beyond the borders of this the waters are not 
deep like those of the profound Pacific. A 
comparative slight recession of the ocean such 
as we may well suppose to occur in one of those 
secular movements to which the fluid surface 
of the earth has been many times subjected in 
the past, and which we know to be actively in 
operation—though slowly—at the present time, 
would be sufficient to lay bare a continent 
much larger than Australia in the region be- 
tween the Malay archipelago and the eastern 
coast of Africa. 


The former existence of such a continent is 
attested by many proofs. Among these may 
be mentioned with confidence the distribution 
of animals and plants on the two sides of the 
Indian ocean. The birds of Madagascar and 
those of the Malay peninsula are of a common 
type. Certain species of palm trees, which are 
disseminated with great difficulty by seed or 
transplanting, are common in Singapore, the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, Australia, and the 
western islands of Polynesia. Botanists of great 
reputation have insisted that this distribution 
could not have been made WITHOUT A CON- 
TINUOUS LAND-BRIDGE among the countries 
where this species of palms is found. 


In like manner the conclusions of geology 
are at least consistent with the former existence 
of a continent in what is now the bed of the 
Indian ocean. Geology recognizes clearly two 
secular processes by which a continent existing 
in this region could have ceased to exist by 
emergence under the sea. One of these is the 
settling, or sinking, of the low-lying tropical 
lands in question, below the level of the ocean. 
The other is the encroachment of the sea by 
one of those vast fluctuations of the presence of 
which in geological time there are many indi- 
cations. 

Still another condition worthy to be weighed 
in the argument, is the fact that the human 
race must have had soME geographical starting 
point on the earth. The area from which man- 
kind began to be distributed may have been 
larger or smaller; but the very necessity of the 
case requires us to select some locality as the 
probable home of the first men. Thus much 
granted, the locality must answer to the 
hypothesis. It were vain to select some place 
from which the various races could not have 
been derived. This kind of reasoning is strict- 
ly scientific. The search must be for some 
situation which will answer to the conditions 
and the facts as they now appear. If we may 
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find any region on the land, or even the water 
surface, of the earth toward which the indica- 
tions of ethnography, philography, anthro- 
pology, history, and traJition all alike point as 
to a locality from which all the varieties of men 
might have been diffused, this fact of itself 
becomes a powerful argument in favor of that 
locality. Indeed, it is this particular reasoning 
which has brought us at length to the con- 
clusion that the most probable locality in which 
to establish the first seat of the human race 
WAS IN A CONTINENT NOW SUBMERGED BE- 
NEATH THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

If we accept such a hypothesis, the whole 
question begins to clear. The existence being 
granted of such a continent, to which we may 
say, once for all, that the name of LEMURIA 
has been assigned, we are able to look out, as it 
were, along the lines of the primitive dispersion 
of mankind. To the west we may note the 
departure of the Nigritian stem, the presence of 
which is historically discovered first of all on 
the mid-eastern coast of Africa. To the east we 
may remark in like manner the divergence of 
another line of black men whose presence we 
find within the historical period on the north- 
western coast of Australia, in New Zealand, and 
in the extreme south of Hindustan. Without 
changing our position we may perceive with 
fair probability the departure of the pre- 
Mongolians in the direction of Beluchistan or 
Western India, for in these countries the first 
traces of Mongoloid life are discoverable. 
Lastly, we may imagine a Dravidian line of 
ethnic descent carried almost in the same 
direction with the pre-Mongolian, upon which 
in Beluchistan or Eastern Persia, we may place 
the primal development of the Ruddy, or 
White, race of mankind. All of these supposi- 
tions are cited in this connection, not because 
they include established facts, not because they 
represent scientific knowledge of the first dis- 
tribution of men, but because they do furnish a 
consistent basis for such an inquiry and har- 
monize, as is believed, in every part with the 
present results of investigation, and accord 
with what may be called the necessities of the 
case.—From History of the World—Mankind. 
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Fight Forced Combine. 
Chicago, Ill., June 27.—The Government 
fight on the Beef combine is responsible for the 
negotiations for a consolidaticn of the ‘Big 
Six’’ and several minor companies into a com- 
bine approaching the Steel combine in financial 
proportions. Swift & Co. have already bought 
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the Anglo-American plant in Chicago and the 
George Fowler & Son plant in Kansas City. 
The price paid is said to be about $6,000,000. 

While it is certain that a combination to 
maintain prices, divide territory and keep a 
blacklist is now operated, there was no com- 
bination of finances. If the Government should 
win its fight a billion-dollar Meat combine will 
quickly follow. 

Here are the big packing house concerns, 
their capital, and their business as estimated 


for 1901 : 

Swift & Co. $25,000,000 $5,000,000  $190,000,000 
Armour & Co. 20,000,000 —_- 250,000,000 
Morris & Co. - Partnership 100,000,000 
Hammond - 8,600,000 1,550,000 50,000,000 
8S. &S. Co. 4,500,000 50,000,000 
Libby - - - - - 1,000,000 a 20.000,000 
Cudahy Co. - Partnership 40,000,000 


Sd 
Passed the 200,000 Mark, 

Chicago, June 29.—The Railway Age says the 
railway mileage of the United States has passed 
the 200,000-mile mark. The figures at the close 
of I90I were approximately 199,525 miles, and 
the construction for the first six months of 1902 
brings the total up to 201,839 miles, the track 
laid during the first half of this year on 155 
lines aggregating 2,314 miles. 

This is nearly 500 miles in excess of the new 
mileage for the first six months of I901, when 
1,817 miles were built. The total for the twelve 
months last year was 5,222 miles, and if the 
same ratio is maintained this year it will readily 
be seen that the construction for the year 1902 
will easily exceed 6,000 miles. 
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Industrious French Women. 

Madame Schirmacher, a doctor, writing on 
woman’s work, in a French magazine, says that 
over 6,300,000 French women work for their 
living, well on for 3,000,000 of whom are mar- 
ried. Most of these outside workers (over 
2,700,000) are employed in forestry or agricul- 
ture, including women landowners. Industrial 
occupations claim nearly 2,000,000 more, the 
cloister 120,000, the theater about 12,000, and 
the liberal professions 138,460. 
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Calendars for Advertisers. 


Such of our readers as are directly interested 
in the subject of advertising will appreciate the 
new midyear calendar just issued by Lord & 
Thomas, Trude Bldg., Chicago, and American 
Tract Society Bldg., New York. Mailed free on. 
request made to either of the above addresses. 


HE utiilty of the art of swimming 
is terribly apparent to the indi- 


vidual who is drowning. It is also 
evident to the friends and relatives of 
the person drowned. I consider that 
the persons drowned have, in most in- 
stances, committed a criminal offence 
—they have shocked and injured their 
friends and relatives by their sudden 
needless death—they have robbed their 
friends and relatives of their presence 
and thus caused much needless sorrow. 

Very many who cannot swim, upon 
reading of a death by drowning, 
immediately have increased horror of 
the water. This is wrong, you should 
cultivate its acquaintance and thus 
overcome that horror. This fear of 
water is a symptom of disease and 
should be cured. 

The other chief cause of neglecting 
to learn to swim is the word ‘‘to- 
morrow.’ This is the young man’s 
cry—old men never cry this word at 
me. When I offer to teach an old 
man, a girl or a woman, they take me 
up at once, but very many young men 
are ‘‘not quite ready,” ‘‘tomorrow I 
may be.’’ I have seen scores of young 
men cross the bay in a boat having 
from two to five girls in and none of 
them could swim a stroke! 

Many tell me that more swimmers 
get drowned than non-swimmers. 
Strange experience is it not? I have 
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been around the water all my life time 
and only know of one circumstance 
where a swimmer was drowned. Yet 
not a summer comes and goes that I 
am not pained beyond words of ex- 
pression at hearing and reading of 
deaths of non-swimmers. 

I have never yet discovered anyone 
who has learned the art of swimming 
by illustrations, and therefore, I say it 
is a waste of time to write a whole 
book on the art, but there are many 
points that can be mentioned in a 
magazine article. Now, magazine 
articles are often full of inaccuracies, 
and the public has begun to lose faith 
in them and become skeptical, and the 
article is only read for its sensual 
qualities, and if it possesses no power 
to thrill the nerves it is cast aside. I 
therefore ask my readers to read over 
the following points and make an ever- 
lasting note of them, for many can 
swim but very few can teach the art: 

(1) Never enter the water if it is too 
cold to be pleasant, for cold water is a 
strain upon the heart and _ lowers 
vitality. 

(2) Enter the water with an empty 
stomach, for the blood that is in the 
stomach is needed by the muscles and 
skin, besides a full stomach is in the 
way of the diaphragm, and this muscle 
needs room as you will soon find out 
that swimming is mostly hard breathing. 
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(3) The art of swimming is nothing 
more or less than hitting the water 
down and away from you and very 
little effort will sustain the human body 
on top; therefore, the art of RIGHT 
swimming requires much less expendi- 
ture of strength than the wrong 
method. 

(4) The breast stroke is the proper 
method to learn the art. 

(5) In this stroke 
the fingers are 
straightened out 
in line with the 
bones of the fore- 
arm and with the 
thumb are held 
tight together. 

(6) The wrist is 
held rigid at all 
times in this 
stroke. 

(7) Remember 
the fingers must 
never be loose or 
bent up but from 
the elbow to the 
tips of the fingers 
one straight line 
as a steel rod. 

(8) Did you ever 
know that the 
strongest man on 
earth cannot sink 
an oar in the water 
if he keeps it mov- 
ing back and forth 
with the forward moving edge always 
slightly elevated? This is what swim- 
ming is, especially the arm and hand 
motion. 

(9) Always make a steady, slow, 
strong fullsarm motion. 

(10) Never make any cuick little 
jerky motions with either the arms or 
legs. 


(11) Hold the back rigid at all 
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times and never wiggle it, for it has 
nothing to do with swimming, as 
swimming is purely a leg, arm and 
bellows affair. 

(12) The rule with regard to the 
wrist does not hold good with the 
ankle, but, on the contrary, it must be 
pliable. 

(13) Swimming, like many gymnastic 
movements, is a one, two, three move- 


ment. Many can 
swim, but few can 
teach. This is 


because swimmers 
fail to.analyze 
their movements 
when in the water. 
They get into the 
water and swim 
but they cannot 
tell you how it is 
done. All can 
learn the art but 
paralyzed persons. 
I have taught old 
women and weak 
men in four les- 
sons, and there is 
no reason why the 
Educational De- 
partment ‘of this 
country should not 
make it compul- 
sory for every 
school child before 
the age of eleven 
years to know how 
to swim and act in the water in all 
emergencies. It is best to learn the 
movements on land and get your legs 
and arms working on time. It will 
surprise you to tell you that if you 
faithfully learn the drill on land before 
getting into the water that you can 
swim at once! I have seen this done 
with pupils of mine. 


(14) Position.— Double up like a 
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jacknife, z. ¢., do not draw your knees 
up under your stomach, but straighten 
the thighs; clasp the knees together ; 
throw your heels as far back as you 
can; place your hands immediately 
under the chin with the elbows close to 
the chest. Now you will be in this 
shape: 


FIRST POSITION. 


(15) Stroke 1 consists of forcing the 
arms out full length ahead, at the same 
time kicking the legs downward and 
outward as shown in Stroke 1. 


\ > 
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STROKE 1. 


(16) Stroke 2. Remem- 
ber and remember it over 
again, that you should 
always close the legs 


STROKE 2. 


together with stiff knee joints 
in making stroke 2. 

(17) Stroke 3. In drawing 
the hands in from stroke 2 to 
3 always turn the thumbs slightly up, 
otherwise you will not be making the 
chief supporting motion and then your 
nose would go under. Remember what 
I said about not doubling up the fingers. 


igh 


As will be seen from the illustration, 
stroke 3 brings you again into the origi- 
nal position and you are now ready to 
repeat the one, two, three strokes. 


STROKE 3. 


(18) Breathe on time with your stroke. 

(10) Breathe, by grabbing a mouthful 
of air, then close your lips tight and 
press the air out through your nose. 

(20) When swimming in rough or 
choppy water draw the air into the 
lungs when the face is in the hollow of 
a wave and then press the air out 
against the water. 

In learning to swim on the open 
beach, wade out to your middle, then 
turn facing the shore and try to swim 
towards the shore. Very often when 
the water is rough the person finds it 
easier as there is an undercurrent ren- 
dering the water more buoyant. In 
learning in tanks, have a belt around 
your chest, high up; now fasten a rope 
to the back of it and tie the other end 
of the rope to a pole; now have an 
assistant hold you up and walk along 
as you stroke. 

Instead of helping a learner by hold- 
ing your hand under his chin, step to 
the side and support the body by plac- 
ing your hand under the breast bone. 
In this way you do not interfere with 
the stroke unless you are very short- 
armed. Never frighten or fool with a 
beginner, but always be present to 
ensure confidence. 

Weeds do not drag you under, nor 
tangle you up, unless they are the 
tough, wiry river weeds. In swimming 
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through these it is best to use the 
alternate-over-arm stroke and drag the 
legs, holding them straightened out. 

Holes do not ‘‘suck” you under; 
they are simply deeper spots on the 
floor of the lake, river or bay and you 
find that out by suddenly walking over 
your head. 

Some say that opening the eyes 
under the water will make you blind. 
I have found several such cases and I 
am sure that it was the whiskey drink- 
ing that did it in each case. 

Many young and middle-aged men 
ask me every day how it is that they 
are so strong in every way except 
swimming? They all say that they 
know very well how to swim but they 
are all done up after a few yards. 
Smoking tobacco, my boy. Tobacco 
stunts and paralyzes the nervous force 
that directs the breathing muscles. 
There never was and never will be a 
tobacco fiend who is worth a five-cent 
piece at fast swimming, running fast, 
playing basket ball, lacrosse or any mus- 
cular action that requires great ‘‘wind.” 

In fast swimming for either long or 
short distance I consider that there is 
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no stroke like the ‘double over-arm”’ 
or ‘‘Hawaiian stroke.” This stroke 
differs from the ‘‘ Trudgeon” in name 
only, for I never could see that Trud- 
geon made any cast iron law about 
rolling the body and thus getting a side 
kick in the place of the breast kick. 
But the ‘‘single over-arm” differs very 
much from the ‘‘alternate overarm’”’ and 
relies much more on leg work than arm 
work. 

I know of seven methods of swim- 
ming on the back. To see a 50-yards 
race on back is one of the finest sights 
in the contest world. 

Anyone who can swim 100 yards in 
100 seconds is considered a fast swim- 
mer, but there are quite a few young 
men in this city who can do it under 
80 seconds, on a straight away course, 
in fresh water. 

I consider swimming, water polo and 
a water carnival as the kings of summer 
sporting events. 

With dieting, I consider swimming a 
splendid method of curing consumption, 
as the increased lung action will empty 
the air cells of foreign matter and 
retained poisons. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE WRONGED 


We have seen the reaper toiling in the heat of the 
summer sun, 

We have seen his children needy when harvesting 
was done, 

We have seen a mighty army dying hopeless, one by 
one 

While their flag went marching on. 


Oh, the army of the wretched, how they swarm the 
city street! 

We have seen them in the night where Goths and 
vandals meet, 

We have shuddered in the darkness at the noises of 
their feet— 

But their cause goes marching on. 


Our slaver’s marts are empty, human flesh no more is 
sold, 

Where the dealer’s fateful hammer wakes the clink of 
leaping gold, 

But the slavers of the present more relentless powers 
hold, 

Though the world goes marching on. 


But no longer shall the children bend above the 
whizzing wheel; 

We will free the weary women from their bondage 
under steel ; 

In the mines and in the forests worn and helpless man 
shall feel 

His cause is marching on! 


Then lift your eyes, ye toilers in the desert hot and 


drear, 


Catch the cool wind from the mountains; hark, the 


river’s voice is near— 


Soon we'll rest beside the fountains and the dream 


land will be here! 
As we go marching on! 


~—Hamlin Garland. 


A REVIEW OF WATSON’S ““NAPOLEON” 


BOOKS 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: Thos. E. Watson. 
704 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. The Macmillan 
Co., New York and London. 

In the Hon. Thos. E. Watson’s ‘‘Napoleon 
Bonaparte’’ we have an impartial and yet sym- 
pathetic study of this complex and much de- 
bated character from a new standpoint. The 
work shows much careful research and gives 
many new facts and incidents. The ideas are 
clear and forceful, and the language refresh- 
ingly vigorous. 

Mr. Watson treats his subject scientifically, 
going into the elements which moulded the 
enigmatical character of Napoleon, and the 
mighty events which decided his career. Be- 
ginning with the country which produced him, 
with a few broad and rapid strokes he sketches 
Corsica’s age-long struggle for freedom against 
overwhelming odds, and the long line of heroes 
and warriors to which this struggle inevitably 
gave birth. Next he describes Napoleon’s 
mother, the ‘‘woman with a man’s head on her 
shoulders,’’ who, before the child’s eyes had 
opened to the light, had thrilled with all the 
passions of her fiery, war-worn people, and fol- 
lowed the march and heard the roar of battle. 

The characteristic feature of the work, how- 
ever, is the breadth of view—the author’s 
faculty of looking at things in the large. To 
him Napoleon is not merely ‘‘a colossal selfish- 
ness,’’ a man slaying millions of his fellowmen 
in order to place himself and his brothers on the 
thrones of Europe. The Titanic struggle in 
which he played so commanding a part is not 
merely a contest between so many soldiers or 
even nations, but a struggle between Democracy 
and Monarchy—between outgrown Feudalism 
and the incoming and higher industrial system, 
which has now, however, in its turn been out- 
grown and must shortly go the way of Feudal- 
ism. Mr. Watson sees in Napoleon the repre- 
sentative of the People as opposed to the Kings 
—the embodiment of the principles which the 
idealists of the French Revolution sought to 
establish. When Napoleon came to the front 
the idealists of The Convention had lost control; 
The Directory had proved a failure.  Self- 
seekers and ‘‘boodlers’’ were in the ascendartcy. 
In France everything wasin confusion. Abroad 
the Kings of Europe were in league against the 
New Republic. In such a crisis, only a char- 
acter imperious, indomitable, tireless, world- 
wide in its intellectual grasp, and of transcend- 
ant military genius, could hold anything of the 
ground which had been gained for the people at 
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such fearful cost. Mr. Watson’s Napoleon is 
neither a god nor a monster, but a very human 
individual who was used as an instrument of 
the evolutionary forces which make for the 
eternal progress of humanity. 

Let Mr. Watson give his conception in his 
own words : 

“The steps of those who travel, like the 
thoughts of those who are students of affairs, 
turn from the four quarters of the earth to the 


tomb of this mightiest of men. 


“By force of genius and of character, by 
superior fitness to do great things, he was the 
chief usurper of his time. He is the usurper 
yet, and for the same reasons. He did the work 
kings ought to have done, doing it in spite of 
the kings. He does it yet, in spite of the kings. 

“His hand, as organizer of the Revolution, 
which was greater than he, is at the loom where 
the life-garments of nations are woven. Listen 
to this voice coming out of Italy: ‘Within the 
space of ten years we had made (under 
Napoleon) more progress than our ancestors 
had done in three centuries. We had acquired 
the French civil, criminal and commercial 
codes; we had abolished the fuedal system, and 
justice was administered with improved meth- 
ods.’ So wrote General Pepe; and what he 
said of Italy was equally true of every other 
portion of Continental Europe which had come 
under the imperial sway. It was this work 
Napoleon was doing from the very first day he 
grasped the reins of power; it was this work 
the allied kings dreaded ; it was this work they 
meant to stop. 

“In that he strove for himself and his 
dynasty, Napoleon failed miserably, for to that 
extent he betrayed his trust, was false to his 
mission, wandered from the road. But so far 
as his toil was for others, for correct principles, 
for better laws, better conditions, productive 
of happier homes and better men and women, 
he did not fail. No Leipsic or Waterloo could 
destroy what was best in his career ; no William 
Pitt could pile up sufficient gold to bribe into 
the field kings strong enough to chain peoples 
as they had once been chained.”’ 


To Our New Subscribers. 

Owing to the great increase in our subscrip- 
tion list, we ran short of July copies for new 
subscribers, therefore we must apologize to 
many new subscribers for beginning their sub- 
scriptions with this August nnmber instead of 
a month earlier. 65,000 copies of the July 
number were printed, but as this proved totally 
inadequate, we have had 75,000 of this issue 
printed, and there will be no further disap- 
pointment to new subscribers. 


mg fund? Democratic press, under the 

lead of the New York Journal, 
has been viewing Mr. Hanna’s advo- 
cacy of the Panama canal as an indica- 
tion that he was really not in favor of 
any canal at all, because he did ,not 
wish to alienate the transcontinental 
railroads from the Republican Party. 
He therefore proposed the Panama 
route in order to cause a deadlock 
between the House, declaring for the 
Nicaragua route and the Senate, declar- 
ing for Panama. 

Mr. Hanna expressed great indigna- 
tion that any such motive should be 
attributed to him and insisted that his 
stand for the Panama route is taken 
purely because he considers it the best 
location for the canal. The events 
have certainly been with Mr. Hanna. 
This magazine has hitherto adhered so 
strictly to certain economic lines that I 
hardly regard it as appropriate to enter 
now into any discussion of the relative 
merits of the different routes. How- 
ever, I may give as my own individual 
opinion, which must go for what it is 
worth and without argument, that the 
Panama route, all things considered, 
has many advantages over the Nica- 
ragua route, although to me the Darien 
route, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
tunneling, seems better than either of 
them. 

It may be taken for granted that 
there is more or less of a job in all the 
routes, but the nigger in the wood pile 
seems to stand more fully out in the 
sun on the Nicaragua way than on any 
of the others. Probably the people of 
California are more interested in an 
inter-oceanic canal than those of any 
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other'state, and I know well enough per- 
sonally that Nicaragua has always been 
their cry, but this has not been because 
they were convinced that Nicaragua 
was the better way, but simply because 
they thought it the only way. What 
Californians want first is a canal, then 
if they have an opportunity to express 
their choice they would choose Nica- 
ragua, or at least they would have done 
so a year ago at the time when I was 
living amongst them. Mr. Madden has 
kept me too busy dodging his post- 
office rulings to have been able to keep 
very accurate tab upon Californian 
canal sentiment since that time. 

Mr. Hanna occupies such a position 
at present in the political and industrial 
world that I regard it important he 
should be more rightly estimated than 
it seems to me is usually the case. 
This country is liable at any time to 
be plunged into a violent industrial 
cataclysm should the machinery of pro- 
duction be clogged for any period of 
time from any cause whatsoever. It is 
beside the mark to argue that times 
were never so prosperous as they are 
today and that the orders booked ahead 
by the manufacturers are sufficient to 
keep them going for the next two 
years. I am not discussing what will 
occur under normal conditions. It is 
the abnormal and unexpected that we 
must look out for. For instance, sup- 
pose the bituminous miners had joined 
with the anthracite miners, would not 
the stoppage of the coal supply of the 
nation have been the forerunner of an 
industrial cataclysm ? Certainly it 
would. . The factories and the railroads 
would have been compelled to cease 
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operations. Notes that were expected 
to have been met by the money re- 
ceived from the manufacture and 
delivery of goods would go to protest 
because the expected money is not 
forthcoming. Laborers throughout the 
country would lose their employment 
and having no wages, their purchases 
would fall to the minimum. Such a 
condition of industrial chaos does not 
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NICARAGUAN CANAL IN DANGER. 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


depend for its occurrence upon any 
economic factors that can be weighed 
or computed for the cause, but would 
be either the unexpected stubborness 
of capitalists refusing better terms to 
labor or the laborers showing unex- 
pected power of resistance. 

It must be granted that it was pos- 
sible that the bituminous miners had 
joined the anthracite miners. It is cer- 
tainly possible that had they done so 
and had the operators refused to com- 
promise, a very terrible state of 
affairs would have ensued, the outcome 
whereof no man ‘could have predicted. 
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Now then, if all this had occurred, 
Mr. Hanna, as things now are, would 
have admittedly occupied a very im- 
portant position in the solution of 
affairs. Taking him in this light it 
seems to me it is a good thing that we 
form an estimate somewhat nearer his 
true character than that which most of 
us have already done. Mr. Hanna has 
been held up as the incarnation of all 

that is bad in the capitalist sys- 
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—— 1/7 EX press, of most of the Socialist, 


and of the Hearst papers. 

I take absolutely no stock in 
such an estimate. Mr. Hanna 
certainly vindicated his advo- 
. cacy of the superior advantages 
of the Panama route over that 

of Nicaragua by his speeches 
* in the U. S. Senate. Instead 
of Mr. Hearst taking up his 
\. arguments he saw fit to cast 
aspersions on his motives by 
predicting that Congress would 
deadlock and the result would 
_ be no canal legislation at all. 
As a matter of fact there was 
no deadlock, the House imme- 
diately agreed to the Senate’s 
Panama Bill and the President 
has already signed it. From a journal- 
istic standpoint Mr. Hearst has made 
considerable of an ass of himself. It is 
a good rule for an editor never to 
charge a man with being a knave when 
the man has it in his power to prove 
his alibi. The same remark applies to 
the Populist papers who followed yelp- 
ing in the Journal’s trail. 

As for the Socialists, they took little 
notice of Hanna’s position upon the 
canal question as that question pos- 
sesses no particular interest for them. 
I am only alluding now to Mr. Hanna’s 
triumphant vindication of himself in the 
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THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 
“And much it grieved my heart to think what man has made of man.’’—Wordsworth. 
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canal matter in order to substantiate to 
a certain extent the general estimate I 
have made of his attitude upon other 
questions. 

In the first place, let me say at once 
that Iam not foolish enough to argue 
that it will make any great amount of 
difference whether the public think a 
man honest or dishonest in a period of 
great political and industrial agitation, 
because it will be the irresistible forces 
of evolution forcing the public to move 
in a certain well defined channel and no 
man can change the course. However, 
until things finally settle in this channel 
there will be more or less freedom of 
action, and during this period Mr. 
Hanna may be destined to play quite 
arole. It is then when the question as 


to his honesty of purpose may become 
If we 


of more or less importance. 
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EVERYBODY SATISFIED 


Mark—You’re welcome to your hobby, Teddy. T find this a more 


interesting game. 
think him honest in his endeavors, and 
this is my own personal belief, then we 
who disagree radically with him in the 
hope of any industrial peace under the 
present competitive system can at least 
argue with him. 


—Minneapolis Journal. 
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Mr. Hanna is practically the only 
man in the country who has a position 
in the political and financial world that 
has done anything, even ostensibly, to 
bring labor and capital nearer an un- 
derstanding of each other’s position. 
Taking him as he is, confessedly a 
believer in and champion of the exist- 
ing capitalistic system, I do not see 
that any more could be expected of 
him, as an honest man, than what he 
has already done. I ask what other 
man in his position has done anything 
at all? I ask again what has he to 
gain by all his work? 

Certainly nobody who knows any- 
thing of affairs will say that he gets 
any monetary remuneration from the 
capitalists for his services upon his 
Civic Federatien. That is too absurd 
for even Mr. Hearst to indicate. If he 
has any selfish motive it is the 
expectation of his efforts mak- 
ing him popular with ‘labor’ 
and hence getting a pull for the 
next presidential nomination. 

Mr. Hanna labors under the 
misfortune of living in bad com- 
pany. ‘‘Life’’ is not far wrong 
in depicting the U. S. Senate 
as being in the popular opinion 
of the country simply a pen 
wherein the monopolists feed 
their hogs. It has been always 
proverbially a hard task to hunt 
with the hounds and run with 
the hare. Mr. Hanna is at- 
tempting an even harder one. 
He would handle the swill from 
without and then jump in the 
pen and mingle with the hogs 
at the trough he himself had just filled. 
No wonder two different onlookers 
visiting the pen at different hours might 
have very diverse opinions as_ to 
whether Mr. Hanna was the farmer or 
the hog. As a matter of fact he 
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is neither. He is simply a successful 
business man who has been uncon- 
sciously drawn from his proper sphere 
in the business world, first into the 
political game and then later on into 
the economic field as a kind of an 
umpire between capital and labor. It 
is a new office and he has no precedents 
to guide him. Considering the many 
different kinds of mistakes the strenuous 
Teddy can make in an office hedged 
with precedent, running the full gamut 
from being too polite to Booker Wash- 
ington to being a boorish school boy 
with General Miles, I think Mr. Hanna 
in his conduct of the Civic Federation 
has every reason to congratulate him- 
self. 

As far as pure sport goes there is 
admittedly always more fun and excite- 
ment in doing a difficult feat the first 
time than subsequently. Hence simply 
as a matter of sport there can be no 
question that Mr. Hanna, in spite of 
his years, his avoirdupois and his rheu- 
matism is showing infinitely more spirit 
and nerve than is the strenuous Teddy 
mounted upon that broken down and 
well trained hobby horse Second Term. 
For a President to get a second term it 
is simply necessary to refrain from 
being a fool. It is a passive accom- 
plishment to be a good second termer. 
The only feat that Teddy can ever 
accomplish is to show the world how a 
man can be strenuous and yet secure 
a renomination. 

Bd 
A Change of Sentiment. 

ig IS very significant to note the 

change in the attitude of the 
general public toward strikers today 
from what it was ten years ago. 
Then the strikers were always 
wrong; today every strike has the 
sympathy of the public, no matter 
how much they may be inconvenienced 
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by the action of the strikers. This was 
especially evident in the late teamsters’ 
strike against the Beef Trust in Chi- 
cago. The whole populace seemed to 
rise and shy bricks at the non-union 
drivers. A few years ago they would 
have been denouncing the Unions for 
preventing free-born American citizens 
from selling their labor at any price 
they pleased. 

Toronto had been pluming herself 
upon her orderly citizens. Her news- 
papers, in discussing the course of 
events that would flow from an ex- 
pected strike of her street car men, 
predicted that the Toronto people 
would in no case be so naughty as to 
forget themselves and act as the rough 
and disorderly Yankees did when they 
had strikes in their cities. Canadians 
were children of law and order, the 
Toronto press said, and a -trike might 
continue forever in Toronto and nobody 
would ever know the difference as far 
as disorder was concerned. And this 
was said in sober earnest and with 
knowledge that the people of Toronto 
were in full sympathy with the de- 
mands of the street car men. 

Well, the strike came, and as every- 
body knows it was not settled until all 
the available troops of the Dominion 
were called scurrying to Toronto to 
protect street car property, and 
even then it was not the troops that 
settled the strike but the surrender of 
the street car company to the demands 
of the men. 

Again in Toronto, as in Chicago, it 
was not the strikers who created the 
disorder and did the rioting but the 
general populace who rose to the aid 
of their fellow-citizens when they 
thought they were being unfairly 
treated. 

Now this change in popular opinion 
is the result of a cause, and the cause 
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is simply that the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of such a com- 
paratively few monopolists has made 
the property owners of the great inter- 
ests of the country, like mines and 
transportation, etc., such an insignifi- 
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what he did, and now they are seeing 
plainly enough that wages are not 
based upon product but upon ‘‘ how 
cheap can another laborer be found to 
do the same work.” 

There may be prosperity in the land 
but the wage- 
earners get pre- 
cious little of it. 
Wages have ad- 
vanced little, if 
any, in the last 
few years. On 
the other hand, 
the necessities 
of “life are up 
from 30 to 40 
per “cent?” ait 
does not require 
any very great 
degree of intel- 
ligence to see 
that if produc- 
tion is increas- 
ing and prices 
are rising while 
wages remain 
the same that 
there must be a 
great surplus 
going to the 
capitalists. Is 
it any wonder, 
then, that so 


many business 
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cant part of the population that they 
can carry no popular weight. Not 
only that, but the people are getting 
informed upon the workings of the 
present competitive wage system. 
There was a time when people had an 
idea that a man was paid according to 


Spirit: of Dick Turpin—"“How the pusiness. has 
changed! In my time we only robbed the rich! 
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—New York Journal. 


men are saying 
they never had 
such profits as 
they are making 
this year? Is it 
a wonder that never before were so 
many tourists thronging the summer 
resorts and that the man who can pay 
out $72 to catch three small fish is 
strictly in evidence on all the trout 
streams? But while certain capitalists 
are making a good deal of money there 
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are a number of the small fry who find 
that high prices do not mean any par- 
There 


ticular prosperity for them. 
are very few people outside of the 
Beef Trust who make anything out 
of the high prices of beef and there 
are few who make any profit out of 
the increased price of coal. These 
people, who are not on the right side 
of the prosperity deal, are really 
much more numerous than is gener- 
ally thought. 

And even the men who are mak- 
ing money today are not in any 
mind to share any more than they 
can help with the Trusts by paying 
monopoly prices. 

There is a great under-current of 
public sentiment running against the 
Trusts which sooner or later is sure 
to come to the surface in a very unex- 
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be said and that is that the futile Roose- 
veltian game of Asking Knox to Chase 
the Trusts will cease to be brought 


forth as the Final Word on the Trust 


Workingman—‘‘It’s raining soup all right, and I’ve got 


the same old fork to eat it with.” 


PUZZLE PICTURE. 


Find the man who went on a Sunday fishing trip to reduce his meat bill. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Problem. We are getting to 
understand the Trust Problem 
better and better every year. 
Mr. Hearst can now say with- 
out fear that the remedy for 
Trusts is to be found in Gov- 
ernment Ownership, while if he 
had made such a declaration a 
very few years ago he would 
have lost half his circulation. 
Even Teddy says that the 
Trusts are compelling us to 
revise some of our old ideas 
upon the Rights of Property. 
The time for us to bring this 
new-found knowledge into play 
will certainly be very likely to 
coincide with the appearance 
of our next financial crisis. I 
have no doubt that Government 
Ownership of Trusts and Rail- 
ways will become the ‘‘Burning 
Issue” of the day. It will be 


pected manner. What shape the ebul- very amusing to see our politicians and 
lition will manifest itself in nobody can editors adapting their sayings to an issue 
definitely foretell, but one thing can with which they are quite unfamiliar. 
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Logs by Mail, But Not Ideas. 


Washington, July 13.—Postmaster - General 
Payne has issued an order to the effect that logs 
and bags of dirt and such things cannot be sent 
through the mails, particularly when they 
weigh in a single case as much as 200 pounds. 
This is the result of a complaint by the Agricul- 
tural Department that some postmasters refuse 
such packages while others accept them. 

It appears, according to the complaint of the 
Agricultural Department, that some of its agents 
have been in the habit of sending through the 
mail ‘‘packages containing sections of logs 
weighing from 100 to 200 pounds.”’ 

This seemed to have astonished Postmaster- 
General Payne, and on investigation he found 
not only were logs shipped as mail, under the 
Department frank, but also that bags filled with 
dirt or ‘‘soil’’? were sent in the same way. 

He has just issued an order to postmasters 
stating that he will hold them responsible if 
they permit the law to be violated in that way. 

Some years ago it was discovered that rolltop 
desks and things of that kind were being sent 
through the mails under franks, and that was 
particularly true at a time when the mails were 
being weighed to determine what was to be 
paid to certain railroads for carrying the mails. 
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Hungry for Notoriety. 
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New York, July 7.—Congressman Allan L,. 
McDermott, one of the most distinguished of 


New Jersey attorneys, returned to his home in» 


Jersey City today from Washington. He was 
asked how he sized up President Roosevelt and 
said : 

“The one fact that has become all-impressive 
upon a resident of Washington is that this land 
of the free and home of the brave has a 
President who is absorbed by a desire for notor- 
iety. He has been photographed while walk- 
ing, running, on horse-back, in civil and mili- 
tary costume, in tall, short and slouch hats, 
with his hands up, down and folded, with his 
mouth stern, relaxed, open, half open and shut 
—in short, in all attitudes and moods. 


“The advent of Roosevelt was a great thing 
for Washington photographers. His like was 
never seen in the White House, where he yells, 
bawls and impresses the average visitor with 
the idea that the charge up San Juan Hill is yet 
fiercely progressing. It is safe to say that if 
Mr. Roosevelt had won the Civil War he posi- 
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tively would have been unendurable. The 
truth is that our President is a gentleman of 
very limited mental capacity, fond of skyrockets 
and attuned to the symphony of a brass band. 
Considering the condition then and now to be 
found in the metropolis history will truthfully 
record that when he was called to Washington 
New York lost an officer peculiarly fitted to 
act as one of its Police Board.’’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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Wilshire Before Economic Club. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, publisher of Wilshire’s 
Magazine, addressed a large audience at the 
Vine Street Congregational Church last night 
on ‘‘Morganization of the World.’? Mr. Wil- 
shire is a believer in the doctrines of Socialism, 
and made a telling argument along this line. 
Briefly, he held that a great economic crisis is 
approaching, because of the vast overproduction 
of all staples in this country. To check this 
overproduction trusts have been formed. These 
throw hundreds of thousands of men out of 
work. An industrial danger is thus produced, 
which must be met sooner or later. His argu- 
ment is that it can only be met by a co-opera- 
tive system, which will give to every laboring 
mana chance to work. Co-operation on such 
a grand scale would only be possible through 
Government ownership, which is the Socialistic 
scheme. 


Mr. Wilshire is of Cincinnati birth, his father 
having been President of the Third National 
Bank at one time. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, he has been a candidate for Parliament in 
both England and Canada under the operation 
of the old English law, which holds that any 
man whose grandfather was an English citizen 
is by reason of that fact also a citizen of Eng- 
land. Therefore, while Mr. Wilshire has been 
until recently a bona fide citizen of the United 
States, he found it possible to be a candi- 
date for Parliament under the English flag. 
He is now publishing his magazine in Toronto, 
as Third Assistant Postmaster-General Madden 
held it to be an advertising publication. Wil- 
shire protested that he had nothing to sell 
except ideas, but that had no influence on 
Madden, who insisted on his ruling. By re- 
moval to Canada, however, Mr. Wilshire gained 
about $2,500 per month in his charges for post- 
age, while his publication is admitted to the 
United States mails under the international 
postal agreement.—Cincinnati Enquirer, July 7. 


